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BY JAMES OROSTON, F.S.A., ETC., ETC. 


In the last volume of the ‘ Retiquary ” (Vol. xxv., page 159 et 
seq.), I gave an illustrated account of the remains of the Anglo-Saxon 
Cross discovered at Prestbury during the recent restoration of the 
fabric of the Church, and I now supplement that paper with a descrip- 
tion of the exceedingly interesting series of incised slabs and carved 
recumbent grave-stones that were found under the floor and in 
various parts of the walls while that work was in progress. They are 
carefully represented on Plates XV. and XVI. 

These remains of early Christian art include in all about a dozen 
specimens, all more or less mutilated, of sculptured stones and coffin 
lids of varied desigus, and some remarkable for the beautiful intricacy 
of their ornamentation. None of them appear to be later than the 
close of the thirteenth century, and some are evidently ofan earlier 
period— 

Old moniments, which of so famous sprights 
The honor, yet in ashes, did maintain— 


and must consequently date from within a few years of the time 
when the monks of St. Werburgh’s, to whom Hugh Kyvelioc, Earl of 
Chester, had given the church of Prestbury—finding the little Anglo- 
Norman edifice, which still stands in the church-yard, but ill-adapted 
to the elaborate and impressive ritual then coming into use—had 
begun the erection of the chancel and the nave arcades of the present 
structure. 

With one exception these ancient memorials are without inscription, 
or even a mark by which we may identify the personages whose ashes 
they were severally intended to cover, thus indicating a time when 
Christians, less anxious to perpetuate the story of their earthly great- 
ness in vaunting epitaphs and heraldic blazonry, but influenced by no 
less earnest faith, were content to occupy a nameless grave, and to 
sleep their last sleep beneath the carved representation of that figure, 
which, in its foliated form, symbolized the triumph of our Blessed 
Lord, and their hope of future triumph through the cross. There is 
no repetition in any of the designs, and it may be remarked that in 
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no instance has a plain cross been adopted, that form being considered 
by the ancient symbolists as a cross of shame. 

Probably the earliest of these examples, as it is certainly the 
simplest in design, is a large, straight-sided, recumbent grave-stone 
(Fig. 1) that was found on the top of the tower, covering the newel 
of the staircase. It has a Latin cross upon the face, formed of double 
incised lines, the only attempt at ornamentation being at the termina- 
tion of the limbs, which are foliated. There are no accessory symbols 
to indicate the rank or profession of the deceased, but in other 
respects it bears a strong resemblance to the stone of Udard de 
Broham, at Brougham in Westmoreland (circa, 1185), and is probably 
of about the same date. Fig. 2 is a fragment of a coped coffin-stone ; 
though it has been a good deal chipped by the masons who, ages ago, 
thoughtlessly broke it up to rebuild a portion of the church wall, the 
design may yet be clearly traced. The cross is incised, but it is of 
more ornate character than that already described, being formed of 
four half circles conjoined, something after the style of one at Great 
Salkeld, in Cumberland, which Mr. Cutts pronounces to be thirteenth- 
century work, and not unlike the cross on a slab discovered at Chester 
during the recent restoration of the Cathedral. Fig.3 represents 
part of a flat stone containing the head of an incised cross, which is 
interesting as showing greater fertility of invention in the design, the 
limbs expanding into a kind of trefoil or lily termination. The cross 
on the mutilated slab (Fig. 4) is of a graceful but very common form, 
and one not peculiar to any period, examples being found in every 
age from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, and even later. The 
upper portion is formed by placing four fleurs-de-lys with the 
points outwards; on the dexter side the hilt of a sword is visible, 
an evidence of its having belonged to a knight or man at arms. The 
lines on the entire composition are deeply cut, but there is no indica- 
tion of their having been filled in with pitch or composition as was 
not unfrequently the case at the period to which they are referred. 
An exact counterpart of this slab, with the addition of a lilied stem, 
was brought to light in the restoration of Chester Cathedral, and it is 
not unlikely the two are the work of the same hand. There isa 
similar slab among the sepulchral memorials at Salley Abbey, near 
Clitheroe. The same form is met with at Ainstable in Cumberland ; 
at Repton, Wirksworth, and Bakewell, in Derbyshire ; at Bridgeford, 
in Nottinghamshire ; and at Tintern Abbey, in Monmouthshire. A 
beautiful, but somewhat uncommon, form of cross is shown on the 
incised slab Fig. 5, the design being formed by four oak-leaves con- 
joined in the centre and enclosed within a circle or nimbus. This 
fragment was turned up in 1858, when excavations were being made 
in the chantry of St. Nicholas, at the eastern end of the south isle. 
It is not improbable therefore that it belonged to one of the Worths 
who were lords of Tytherington, and who, or their predecessors, the 
Tytheringtons, founded the chantry. Fiy. 6 is a small fragment of 
an incised slab, with a short sword graven upon it. 

In addition to the incised stones already described, there are three 
raised slabs of very beautiful design, and comparatively little injured, 
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in which the cross, with the other symbols, is in each instance thrown 
into relief by cutting away the other parts of the stone. They are 
sloped at the edges, two of them taper towards the feet, and there is 
little doubt they originally formed the coverings of stone coffins. Fig. 
7 is an excellent specimen of monumental art, apparently of the 
twelfth century. On the upper and broader part is a nimbus 
encircling a floriated device resembling four double lilies radiating 
from a central boss forming the cross, with a plain shaft extending 
from the lower edge of the circle. The lily was a favourite ornament 
with the medizval sculptors, and is supposed to typify the Virgin, 
who shared with her Son the adorations and prayers of Christians— 
a doctrine then coming more and more into fashion. Fig. 8 is another 
example in basrelief, but of later date and more elegant design. In 
the centre is a carved boss in the form of a rose, from which radiate 
the limbs of the “ Christ cross,” and a saltire, or St. Andrew’s cross 
that is combined with it, the ends of both being foliated and finished 
with small ringed ornaments. The head of this cross, it will be 
noticed, is separate from the shaft, a not uncommon practice where 
the cross itself was of an elaborate or complicated character. Figs. 
9, 10, and 11 are small fragments that were found beneath the pave- 
ment of the south aisle. The first contains a portion of the circular 
head of a cross of geometrical design, and carved in bold relief ; the 
second shows parts of the stem of a cross and a sword—the hilt of the 
latter being wanting—and there are traces of an inscription, but the 
stone has been so cut and hacked that it is impossible to decipher any 
part of it; the third fragment has evidently been the floriated 
termination of the stem of a cross, and from the character of the 
sculpture it was doubtless of the lily kind. 

The most perfect specimen in the whole series is represented in the 
larger drawing on the plate (Fig 12.) With another fragment 
indicated by dotted lines that is still missing, it formed the covering 
of a stone coffin. These remains were found beneath the pavement 
of the Tytherington chantry when it was being repaired about the 
middle of the present century, and are referred to in a paper con- 
tributed by Dr. Renaud to the transactions of the Rosicrucian Society 
in 1852. Shortly after their discovery they were hidden away in a 
remote corner of the church-yard, but they have been again brought 
to light, and are now placed for better preservation with the other 
examples in the western or tower porch. The design is of a 
geometrical character, comprising a double floriated cross so inter- 
twined as to form a star-like ornament, with a boss in the centre 
and the points trefoiled, the whole being encircled with a series of 
stalked lilies springing in graceful curves from each side, and along 
the margin are the remains of a Norman-French inscription in 
Lombardie capitals : 

VIVYN: D 1: GIST: DE: LY:s 
ASINO : AHI :104 
The inscription, as will be seen, is incomplete, but the general design 
of the cross, the conventional epitaph with its pathetic and depreca- 
tory apostrophe, expressed, too, in a language that was in vogue 
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ere Latin had become common in monumental inscriptions, the 
Lombardic lettering which preceded the character called black letter 
that only came into use near the close of the reign of Edward IIL, all 
combine to show that this interesting memorial dates from the middle 
or later half of the thirteenth century, and there can be little doubt 
that the Christian name (Vivyan) and the initial letter of the surname 
(D.) that it covered the remains of a Cheshire celebrity, the head of 
an illustrious race, “once knights and esquires of great account,” as 
the author of the Vale Royall calls them—Vivian Davenport, the first 
of the name who combined in his person the double office of Grand 
Serjeant of the Hundred and Chief Forester of the Forest of Maccles- 
field—or Forest of Lyme, as it was anciently denominated from its 
position on the bounds or limits of the Palatinate—and that conse- 
quently it dates from about the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
latest document in which the name of Vivian Davenport occurs being 
a deed of Robert Pygot, of Butley, in Prestbury parish, of 18 Henry 
IIT. (1233-4). The Davenports, though deriving their patronymic 
from Davenport, a hamlet about five miles north-east of Sandbach, 
were located at Marton, in Prestbury parish, from the time of Henry 
II., when Richard de Dauenporte, the great grandfather of Vivian, 
about the year 1176, had a grant of a moiety of the mavor of Marton 
in france marriage with Amabilia, daughter of Gilbert Venables, baron 
of Kinderton, and hence Prestbury would be the burial place of 
the family until after the foundation of the chantry or free-chapel 
at Marton, in the reign of Edward III., by Sir John Davenport, 
the great grandson of Vivian. Several branches of the family 
settled in the parish, including the Davenports of Wheltrough, of 
Henbury, Woodford, Sutton, Capesthorne, Newton, and Butley ; and 
their close connection with the church—if, indeed, they were not 
liberal contributors to the cost of erecting the present structure, 
the building of which appears to have been begun in the time 
of Vivian Davenport *—is indicated by the heraldic shield, the 
only sculptured shield upon the building, which may still be seen 
over the west window of the tower.f 

With the other sepulchral memorials discovered in the church 
were the remains of a stone coffin (Fig. 18) of considerable 
antiquity. It has been hewn out of a solid block, and is of the 
ordinary shape, bigher at the top than at the base, and tapering 
from lead to foot, with the interior excavation rounded above the 
shoulders to fit the head, and a small hole pierced through the 
bottom to let out the liquid used in preserving the body. It was 
dug up from beneath the south wall of the Tytherington chantry 





* Mr. Earwaker quotes the following incomplete note from a MS. volume of 
Cheshire Church Notes, written, apparently by a member, of the Davenport family 
circa 1633 :—‘‘ Dauenport of Henburie his Chappell is in the churchyard of Prestbury 
on y® South side of y® said Church w* fame reports to be antienter then y® Church 
itselfe; as may appeare by y® antient maiier of building thereof, it was given to our 
Ancestor im recompence of his building of the . . . (the rest is wanting).”—Zast 
Cheshire, vol. ij., p. 190. 

tf The tower was built mainly at the cost of Reginald, younger son of Robert Legh 
of Adlington, who died in 1842; but a Davenport was evidently a helper in the work. 
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—now the eastern termination of the south aisle—and had evi- 
dently been placed in its position before that part of the church 
was built, for the wall, which is within the lines of the foundation 
of an earlier structure, rested on the coffin, and the superincum- 
bent weight had broken it in two. The dimensions of the coffin 
are 7 ft. 3 in. over all, with a width of 2 ft. at the head, tapering to 
1 ft. 64 in. at the feet ; the length of the excavation being 6 ft. 9 in. 
There was no trace of human remains, and it is of course impossible 
to say with certainty whose body the coffin enclosed ; that it was a 
person of extraordinary statue is evident from the unusual dimensions, 
and there is the noteworthy coincidence that the sculptured slab of 
Vivian Davenport, if allowance be made for the missing fragments, 
corresponds exactly in length with the outside measurement of the 
coffin. It is more than probable, therefore, that it belonged to him 
and was broken into when the Tytherington chantry was built, which 
would be within about a century of his entombment. 

From their close connection with Prestbury, their extensive juris- 
diction, and the great prerogatives and powers—including that of 
taking the lives of offenders by decapitation without appeal—which 
the Davenports exercised, a brief account of the family and their 
hereditary office may not be an inappropriate addendum to a notice 
of the sepulphral memorial of the one on whom these extreme powers 
were first bestowed, and who was the common ancestor of the several 
branches located in the parish of Prestbury. 

About the year 1166, Richard, son of Orme de Davenport, the first 
of the name, of Marton, had the Chief Forestership of Leek-and 
Macclesfield conferred upon him by Hugh Kyvelioc, fifth palatine 
Earl of Chester, and it was to Vivian, the third in descent from this 
Richard, that the hereditary magisterial serjeanty was granted by 
Randle Blundeville, the son and successor of Earl Hugh, c. 1220.* 
Vivian Davenport does not appear, however, to have been satisfied 
with the conditions precedent to the bestowal of this exalted office, 
and the grant itself is a curious illustration of the high-handed 
manner in which the Norman earls occasionally encroached on the 
rights of feudatories within their palatinate, for, by an inquisition 





*The original Charter was exhibited by John Davenport (son of John Davenport, 
Serj. of the Peace in the Hund. of Macclesfield, who died in 1601) on 8 Jan., 1601-2 
when an Inquisition was taken (39th Rept. Deputy Keeper Records, page 91): 
**Rann’ Com’ Cestr’ Lincoln’ univ’sis p’sehtib’z et futuris, salt’. Sciatis me con- 
cessisse et dedisse et bac carta mea confirmasse Viviano de Daveneport Mag’ralem 
s’janciam de Macclesfeld’ illam scilit’ q’m Ada’ de Sutton tenuit, h’ndam et tenendum 
illi et hered’ibus suis in escamb’ t’re de Wilewic q’m m’i reddidit cu’ om’ibus 
p’tinenciis suis. Ita scilicet q’d si idem Vivsan’ vl’ aliq’s h’edu’ suor’ forisfaciat un’ 
no’ possit vl’ noluit pac’ et gardu’ curie mee ball’iam d’cam amittat in p'petuu’, Et 
t’ra sua tota d’m de me tenet in capite incurrat. Hiis testib’z 

D’n’o Huq’ aBB’E CESTR’ 
PeILIPPO DE ORREB’ tunc Justic’ 
HENR’ DE AUDICHEL’ 
Roae’o DE MAN’NELWEAR’ 
ALURED DE SULINUR’ 
THOM’ DE ORREB’ 
H’B’TO DE ORREB’ 
Ric’ DE CaGwr’ tune Cam’o 
Maa’ro Hua’ 
et multis aliis.” 
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taken some years after the death of Vivian Davenport, it seems 
that the grant was made as compensation for the “park and 
vivaries of Maklesfelde otherwise called Wilwich,” worth about 
£40 a year, which Vivian, “against his will,” had “ exchanged 
with ’’—or, to speak more explicitly, had been deprived of by—the 
Earl. The inquisition further sets forth that the office, which was 
not worth more that £12 6s. 8d. a year, had been previously 
held by Adam de Sutton, and it may therefore be reasonably 
inferred that he had been forcibly dispossessed in order that Vivian 
might receive this inadequate compensation at the hands of the Earl 
for the broad acres he had been obliged to surrender. 

Both the office of Serjeant of the Peace for the Hundred, and that 
of Grand Forester of the Forest of Macclesfield, were held by the 
descendants of Vivian Davenport in hereditary succession. The first 
named office, when the earldom passed to the Crown, being ‘‘ held of 
the King as Earl of Chester, by the service of finding eight serjeants, 
one a horseman, to keep the peace, and coming at the summons of the 
King at their own costs in the county, and elsewhere out of the 
county at his costs.” The Grand Forestership, after the lapse of the 
earldom, appears to have dwindled down to a mere honorary office, 
and to have been superseded, so far as the active duties were con- 
cerned, by that of the stewards, who were appointed and removed at 
pleasure, until the reign of Edward IV., when it was, with the Steward- 
ship of the Hundred and Forest, granted to Thomas Lord Stanley, 
and, with a single exception, when Sir William Brereton, the Parlia- 
mentarian General during the disorders of the Commonwealth period 
obtruded, has remained in the family of the Earls of Derby ever since. 
In addition to the Chief or Grand Forester, there were eight sub- 
ordinate hereditary foresters, who were bound to perform forest 
duties by the tenure of their several estates, and who enjoyed various 
privileges thereby ; they perambulated their respective districts in 
the same manner and with the same powers as their chief, and in the 
discharge of their local duties were protected by the rigid enactments 
of the forest laws. 

The office of Grand Serjeant was one of the most important it was 
in the power of the Earl to bestow, and the holder of it was a person 
of rank and consequence ; the Earl, who exercised almost regal powers 
within his palatinate, only could sit in judgment upon him, and he in 
turn sat in judgment upon his subordinate officers. Within his 
jurisdiction he was entrusted with the power of life and death, with- 
out delay and without appeal; execution was by decapitation, and 
the heads of offenders were sent to Chester. The emoluments of the 
office were £12 6s. 8d. a year as puture, and 24s. a year for finding 
mantles for the under serjeants, in addition to the fees of two shillings 
and asalmon for the capture of a master robber, and one shilling for 
the decapitation of a common thief; and his perquisites included the 
goods, chattels, and growing produce of felons and fugitives con- 
demned and to be condemned. As Chief Forester he further claimed 
to be entitled to treasure trove, felo-de-ses escheats, and, as 
“‘deodands,” all such articles as might have accidently caused the 
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death of any person within the limits of his fee—a claim that 
often brought him in conflict with local manorial lords on the 
ground that he was infringing their rights. Some of these demands 
were very curious; thus we read so late as 1734 of a claim on 
account of a horse which killed a man at Disley, of a dog which 
killed a child at Stockport, and of a coach from the box of which 
a coachman of Mr. Arderne fell and was killed ; the horse, the 
dog, and the coach being severally found to be deodands. Mr. 
Earwaker also mentions a bell at Prestbury which had killed a man, 
two gravestones which had killed a man at Butley, and part of a cart- 
wheel which had killed a man at Adlington, being claimed as 
deodands. 

These references to an office which, though still nominally held, 
has, through the changes of law and custom, and the advance of 
civilization, so far as the duties and emoluments are concerned, fallen 
into desuetude, have an interest, in that they enable us to steal fire— 

From the fountains of the past 

To glorify the present. 
They bring vividly before the mind’s eye the condition of society 
long centuries ago, when the wooded slopes, the secluded dingles, and 
the bleak moorland wastes that separate Cheshire from the wild 
country of the Peak, were thronged with deer and other animals of 
the chase, and the hunting-loving Norman— -preferring hart and buck 
to man—enforced his cruel forest laws. The forest was the resort of 
predatory bands, the descendants it may be of Gurth the swineherd, 
and Higg the son of Snell, who in a spirit of wild retributive justice, 
as exemplified in the “ ballad singers’ joy”—Robin Hood and his 
“‘ guests” *—made free with the Earl’s game and venison, defied the 
authority of their Norman oppressors, and sought to evade pursuit 
by retreating into the remote fastnesses of the forest. These out-laws 
and cut-purses were usually found in gangs of four or five, their chief, 
who was not unfrequently a person of some note, being denominated 
the “master robber ;” +t and some idea of the extent to which the 





* Randle or Randolph, Earl of Chester, who conferred the serjeanty of the Hundred 
on Vivian Davenport, was almost as great a hero in the estimation of the old ballad 
writers as the ‘‘merry outlaw” himself, as evidenced by a passage in Langland’s 
Vision concerning Piers the Plowman, written in the fourteenth century, where 
Sloth is represented as saying : 

**T can nouzte perfitly my pater-noster as ye prest it syngeth, 
But I can rymes of Robyn hood and Randolf erle of Chestre.” 

+ When eee was made that the imperious Isabella, Queen of Edward IL, 
as lady of Macclesfield, had withheld the fees due to Thomas de Davenport, the 
then Grand Serjeant, it was mentioned, for example, that Richard le Bontable 
was a master-robber who had been caught and decollated, and that the fee of 
two shillings and a salmon had not been paid. Bontable is an uncommon name 
in Cheshire, but by a curious coincidence we find some years later (August, 1369), 
John de Davenport, presumably the son and heir of Thomas, who then had the 
aw pro hac vice presenting “ Richard le Bontable, presbr.,” to the vicarage of 

restbury. Was Richard the vicar a kinsman of Richard tke robber? Is it 
ossible that Thomas Davenport after beheading the malefactor took pity upon 
is helpless child, educated him, and, when he had come to manhood and oppor- 
tunity offered, that John, his son and successor, preseuted him to the vicarage of 
Prestbury? There may be a spice of romance in the suggestion, but it was a 
romantic age. If there was much stern cruelty and barbarous oppression, much 
that we would deprecate and condemn, there were also frequent flashes of tender- 
— of generous sympathy and kindly feeling, to brighten the gloom of medisval 
ife, 
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forest was infested may be gathered from the fact that when, in the 
time of Henry VI., a writ was issued by the Prince of Wales, as Earl 
of Chester, to the serjeant for keeping the peace within the hundred 
to take certain outlaws, above 120 were named as having been out- 
lawed in the preceding seven years. 

- Among the archives of the Davenports still preserved at Capes- 
thorne, is an inquisition taken at Chester, 20 June, 26 Edward 
III. (1352), which exhibits the members of the family in their double 
capacity of Grand Serjeants and Chief Foresters. Annexed to it is a 
curious old parchment, about three inches wide and of considerable 
length, which sets forth the names of several master robbers and their 
companions, who were beheaded by Vivian Davenport and his suc- 
cessors, Roger and Thomas Davenport. The document is written in 
Latin, and is in several places illegible, but sufficient remains to show 
its general purport. Some years ago the late Mr. Bromley-Daven- 
port had a translation made of such parts as could be deciphered, 
and this, we believe, is still preserved among the muniments at 
Capesthorne. 

It is very generally believed that it was in allusion to their 
hereditary office, and the arbitrary powers they exercised, that 
the peculiar crest borne by the Davenports—a felon’s head 
couped proper, haltered or; or, in simpler English, a robber’s 
head cut short, with a halter round the neck—was adopted. 
This crest is said to have been borne on the helmets of 
the Grand Serjeants in their perambulations of the forest, which 
extended over a great part of the Hundred, to the manifest terror of 
the numerous banditti who at the time infested this wild district. 
The tradition of its use in the forest seems somewhat fanciful, though 
not altogether improbable, but the story is denied by Mr. Lower, who, 
in his Curiosities of Heraldry (p. 194), assigns another and entirely 
different origin: “ According to the tradition of the family,” he says, 
“it originated after a battle between the Yorkists and the Lancas- 
trians, in which one of the Davenports, being of the vanquished 
party, was spared execution by the commander on the opposite side, 
on the humiliating condition that he and all his posterity should 
bear this crest.” As if this was not sufficiently perplexing, we 
have a third version by an anonymous writer in a little brochure 
descriptive of Capesthorne, published some thirty or five-and-thirty 
years ago, in which, referring to a “ curious manuscript work of great 
authority and value,” he says there is an entry to this effect— 
“ Davenport’s crest was a man’s head do/ant (grieving) as a prisoner. 
The reason of which, as I am informed by the present head of the 
family, was that one of his ancestors, for stealing a heiress, was 
obliged to walk three times round a gallows with a halter round his 
neck.” This latest attempt to break up a long cherished tradition 
may, we think, be dismissed without hesitation. The crime of 
abduction was by nu means uncommon at the period referred to. In 
Lancashire, John o’ Gaunt found it necessary to issue a command to 
the Sheriff to deal severely with all stealers of wives and daughters, 
as well as of the nobles and others as he might find, and the epidemic 
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spread among the gentry of the adjoining county, for in the Cheshire 
Records we read that Thomas, son of Ralph de Vernon, 11 Richard II. 
(1887), was indicted, tried, and found guilty of having with others 
his followers forcibly entered the house of Margaret de Caryngton, 
the widow of Sir Thomas de Caryngton, of a great Cheshire family at 
Weaver, and having then violated and carried her away. It is 
possible that one of the Davenports may have been guilty of a similar 
outrage, but it is extremely improbable that he or his descendants 
would desire to perpetuate the remembrance of it by a pointed 
allusion in the helm totem or crest, which in the era of true heraldry 
was accounted the ensign of a family’s highest dignity and honour. 
We are inclined, therefore, to accept the first story of the origin of this 
singular device as the most trustworthy, and the one most in accord 
with the warlike spirit of the age in which it was adopted, as well as 
indicative of the arbitrary powers exercised by its owners. 

The senior line of the Davenports continued in male descent until 
November, 1706, when it became extinct through the death of John 
Davenport, the fifteenth in direct succession from Vivian, without 
surviving male issue. The Davenport and Marton estates, with cer- 
tain other properties in Congleton, Withington, and elsewhere, had 
been previously partitioned between his two daughters, who also had 
equal shares of the profits of the office of Magisterial Serjeant of the 
Macclesfield Hundred ; but the two moieties, with the exception of 
the hall and manor of Davenport, were subsequently re-united, and 
are now owned by William Bromley-Davenport, Esq., eldest son of 


the late W. Bromley-Davenport, M.P. for North Warwickshire. 


Upton Hall, Prestbury. 








THE FAMILY OF EYRE. 


THE following contributions to the Genealogy of the Eyres are from Le Neve's 
“Catalogue of the Knights,” from 1 Charles II. to the end of William and 
Mary, 1696 :— 


EYRE. 

Mippx. §S* Gyles Eyre, one of y® Justices of y* King’s Bench, Knighted at 
Whitehall 31 Octobt 1689. [Vide c. 22, fol. 36, for the Coat, Crest, 
qrtering and pedigree. } 

Thomas Eyre of Sarum, Wilts = Elizabeth dr of...... . Rogers 
of Poole, Dorset, 





Gyles Eyre of 2nd son of = Jane d* and heir of Ambrose 
T[homas] | Snelgar of Radlinch. 





| 
Gyles Eyre of Brickworth in= 


Wylts 16 years old 1623 
Gyles Eyre of Brickworth 


Margaret, mar. 1** wife..... i St Samuell 
to Jo Flynt of A? OF ....cercceee d Eyre, see 
' re-married to his issue, fol 
seeeee «Baron 41 
ofGlassford,in [see below.] 
Scotland, from 
whom she eloped 





| 
John Eyre esq sean maiapetil 
a barister to Bo i married to 
of Lincolns 
June 1697 


Lonpon. S* Samuell Eyres one of the Justices of the Queen’s Bench, Kted in the 
P4 fee Bed Chamber Whitehall 22 Febt 1693 he dyed at Lancaster in the 
Northern Circuit. . . . September 1698 and was buried the Tuesday 
following at Lanc. See before fol. 31 for the pedigree higher fol. 31B 
[See above] A Hatchment vp for him. Arg. 3 quaterfoils or on a 
chevron sable, impaling Lucy of Charlecot, Warr. being G. crusilee of cross 
crosslets and Lucys hauriant argent. Crest a thigh coupt with leg 
foot and spur 
S* Samuell Eyre kted as wine emnenecel d' of.........Luey of 


| 
Robert Eyre esq’ a barrister of Linc. Inne and Knighted day of 
«+.e+-- Sergeant at Lawe and one of the Judges of the King’s Bench 


in the time of Queen Anne and King George, Chancellor to the Prince 
of Wales. 
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FUNERAL CERTIFICATES OF SOME DERBYSHIRE 
FAMILIES, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETC., ETC. 


(Continued from page 155.) 


Buttock or BraMpTon. 


The family of Bullock is of considerable antiquity in the County 
of Derby. In the reign of Henry VI. they 
' were settled at Norton, and afterwards one 
Awiwi /\ i\ branch settled at Onston or Unston, by the 
marriage of whose heiress in the seventeenth 

i kk tk century the manor passed to Latham, whose 
agi heiress in turn conveyed it to Mower. The 

















\ 2 last of the Norton branch died in 1682, A 
. » younger branch of the Bullocks of Onston 
settled at Darley, by Derby, and from there 

removed to Brampton, and to this latter the 

Henry Bullock, whose Certificate here follows 

belonged. It runs thus :— ‘ 


“Henry Bullock of Brampton inthecounty of Derby, Gent., Departed 
this mortall life at Brampton aforesaid the xxiij” day of January 1683, 
and was the same day interred within the Chauncell of the Chappell 
of Brampton aforesaid, within the parrish of Chesterfeild in the said 
county. He maried Rosamond, Da. and coheire to James Barley of 
Barley in the county of Derby, Esquier, by whom he had yssue 3 
sonnes and two daughters, viz. :—James, eldest sonne and heire, who 
maried Sarah, Da. to John Berresford of Newton Grange in the county 
of Derby, Gent. ; John, 2*sonne ; Henry, who died younge ; Katherin 
and Rosamond. This certificate was taken at Somersall in the county 
of Derby the xxx day of July 1638, by John Newton, Gent., Deputy 
to the Office of Armes, and testified by M* James Bullock eldest sonne 
and heire to the defunct.” ‘* James BULLOCK.” 

The arms of Bullock are :—Ermine, on a chief, gules, a label of five points, or. 


Crest ; seven arrows, six in saltire and one in base, feathered and headed, argent, 
enfiled with a mural crown, or. 


Ropes oF BaRLBOROUGH. 


Sir John Rodes, of Barlborough, Co. Derby, eldest son of Francis 
Rodes (Serjeant at Law, and Judge of Common Pleas in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth), and fourteenth in descent from Gerard de 
Rodes, ‘‘a baron who lived in the reigns of Henry II., Richard I., 
John, and Henry III.” and had grants of the lordships of Langar and 
Barneston, was knighted at the Tower the 14th March, 1608, and 
served the office of High Sheriff of the County of Derby in the 36th 
year of Queen Elizabeth. He was married four times, and had issue 
by each wife as detailed in the following certificate. He died in 
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1689, aged 77, and was buried at Barlborough. His son, Francis 
Rodes, was knighted and also created a baronet in 1641, the latter 
title becoming extinct in the person of his great- 
grandson, Sir John Rodes, who died unmarried 
in 1748, and was succeeded in the estates by 
his great-nephew, Gilbert Heathcote, who as- 
sumed the surname of Rodes, and, dying un- 
married, was succeeded by his nephew, Cornelius 
Heathcote, who also assumed the name of 
Rodes, and died a bachelor; the estates then 
passing to his nephew, the Rev. Cornelius- 
Heathcote-Reaston, who also assumed the ad- 
ditional surname of Rodes or Rhodes. The 
Rodes of Barlborough. Certificate of Sir John Rodes is as follows :— 





‘‘ Sir John Rodes of Balborough in the county of Derby, Knight, 
Departed this mortall life at Balborough aforesaid the xvj day of 
September, 1639, and was interred the next day following within the 
Chauncell of the Parrish church of Balbrough aforesaid. He maried 4 
wiues, first, Anne da. to George Benson of Westmerland by whom he 
had no yssue that liued long, 2% Dorothy Da. to George Sauill of 
Wakefield in Yorkeshire by whom he had John that maried ............, 
3% Frances Da. to Marmaduke Constable of Wassand in Holdernes in 
Yorkeshire, Esq’, by whom he had yssue two sonnes and vij daughters, 
viz‘, Francis Rodes 2* sonne and Executor who mar. Elizabeth only 
Da. and now heretrix apparent to Sir George Lassells of Galeford in the 
county of Nottingham, Knight, Henry, Katherin maried to Sir John 
Hotham of Scorborough in Yorkeshire, Knight and Barronett, Eliza- 
beth and Mary that died vnmaried, Anne maried to ... Walthall of 
Yorkeshire, Lenox, maried to Sir Marmaduke Langdale of North- 
dalton in Yorkeshire, Knight, Gertrude, and Prescilla, 4% Vrsula Da. 
to Sir John Mallory of Studley in Yorkshire, Knight, by whom he had 
yssue two sonnes and one Da., viz’, Darcy, Mallory, and Vrsula. This 
certificate was taken at Balbrough aforesaid the vij day of October, 
1689, by John Newton, Gent., Deputy to the Office of Armes and 
testified by M™ Francis Rodes 2¢ sonne and Executor to the defunct.” 

“ FRaNoIS RopEs.” 


The arms of Rodes are:—Argent, two cotises, ermine, and in bend a lion passant 
uardant, gules, between two acorns, azure Crest, a hand couped at the wrist 
olding an oak bough with acorns thereon, all proper. 


CLARKE OF SOMERSALL. 


The Godfrey Clarke of this Certificate, was one of the sons, and the 
successor, of Nicholas Clarke of Somersall, in the parish of Brampton, 
co. Derby, who died in 1589, by his wife Margaret, daughter of Oliver 
Dand of Mansfield, gent. He married Jane, daughter, according to the 
Certificate, of John Crundy, but according to the monument Michael 
Grundy, of Thurgarton, Nottinghamshire. He died in 1634, aged 80 
years, and was buried at Brampton, having had issue a daughter, 
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Rosamond, married to Thomas Lyndley, of Skegby, and an only son, 
Gilbert Clarke, by whom he was succeeded, and who married, first, 
Helen, daughter and sole heiress of John Clarke, of Codnor, and, 

second, Grace, daughter of Peter Collumbell of 


~ . Darley Dale. He died in 1650, aged 60 years, 
4 cep ; a _| leaving issue by his first wife two sons, Godfrey, 
"4 i i 





| i who succeeded him, and John, who died un- 

1 we ‘ married. This Godfrey Clarke married, first, 

4 4 Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Milward of 

Eaton Dovedale, by whom he had issue, Sir 

Gilbert Clarke, who succeeded him; and, 

second, Elizabeth, one of the three surviving 

daughters and co-heiresses of Nicholas Freville, 

and widow of Robert Byerley of Hornby, co. 

Clarke of Somersall. York, by whom he had a son Nicholas, who 

died at the age of 3 years, and was buried at 

Brampton in 1661. He died in 1670, aged 81, and was buried at Bramp- 

ton. Sir Gilbert Clarke, just mentioned, of Somersall and Chilcote, was 

knighted at Whitehall on the 2nd of March, 1670, and married, as 

his first wife, Jane, daughter and sole heiress of Robert Byerley and 

of his wife, Elizabeth Freville (who as the widow of Byerley had be- 

come second wife of Sir Gilbert’s father, as just now stated) who died 

in childbed (at the early age of seventeen), of her only issue, a daugh- 

ter Elizabeth (living in 1673) in 1667; and, second, Barbara, daugh- 

ter of George Clarke of Watford, co. Northants, by whom he left 

issue two sons, the eldest of whom married a daughter of the Earl of 

Chesterfield, and had two daughters. The following is the Cer- 
tificate :— 

“Godfrey Clarke of Somersall inthe county of Derby, Gent., Departed 
this mortall life at Somersall aforesaid the xxi‘ day of March 1634, 
and was interred the next day within the Chauncell of the Chappell of 
Brampton, within the parrish of Chesterfeild in the county aforesaid. 
He married Jane, Da. to John Crundy of Thargerton in the county of 
Nottingham, Gent., by whom he has yssue one sonne and one Da. 
vizt :—Gilbert Clarke, his only sonne and heire, who maried Ellen, 
Da. and sole heire to John Clarke of Codnor in the county of Derby, 
Gent. ; and Rosamond, maried to Thomas Lyndeley of Skegby in the 
county of Nottingham, Gent. This Certificate was taken at Somersall 
aforesaid the 80th day of July 1638, by John Newton Gent., Deputy 
to the Office of Armes, and testified by Mr. Gilbert Clark only son and 
heir to the defunct. “‘ GILBERT CLARKE.” 


The arms of Clarke of Somersall are :—Azure, three escallopsin pale, or, between 
two flaunches, ermine. Crest; within an annulet, or, enriched with a ruby, a 
pheon, argent. 


ReveL oF CARNTHWAITE, CARLINGTHWAITE, OR CARNFIELD. 


The Revels of Carnfield, in the parish of South Normanton, Derby- 
shire, said to be descended from Simon, third son of Sir William 
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Revel, knt., of Newbold-Revel, co., Warwick, were at one time a 
family of considerable note there and at Ogston. 
According to Lysons, John Revel was the first 
who came into Derbyshire, and settled there, at 
Ogston, in the 14th century. Hugh Revel, a 
younger son of this John, settled at Carnthwaite 
or Carnfield, and from him was descended the 
Edward Revel of the following Certificate. 
Lysons says—‘“‘ This branch became extinct, in 
the legitimate line, by the death of Edward 
Revel, Esq., who was living at the time of the 
Visitation in 1684 ;” but this can hardly be 
Revel. ‘ correct, as the following Funeral Certificate of 
this Edward Revel, taken in 1639, and attested 
by his son and heir, Francis Revell, states that, by his wife, Dorothy, 
daughter of Roger Collumbell of Darley Dale, and widow of Henry 
Chaworth, he left issue this son, the attestor, and one daughter. The 
son, Francis Revel, married, first, Jane, daughter of Peter Collum- 
bell of Darley Dale, by whom he had no issue; and, second, Anne, 
eldest daughter of Daniel Ellis, by whom “he hath issue Edward his 
eldest sonne.” The Certificate reads thus :— 





“‘ Edward Reuell of Carnethwaithe al’s Carlingthwaite in the parrish 
of South Normonton and County of Derby, Esq’, Departed this mortall 
life the fifte day of July, 1639, at Carlingthwaite aforesaid and was 
the same day interred within the parrish church of Normonton afore- 
raid within the Ile there belonging vnto his house. He maried 
Dorothy Da. to Roger Columble of Darley in the county of Derby, 
Esq’, widdow of Henry Chaworth of Annesley in the county of Nott., 
Esq’, and had yssue one sonne and one Da. viz‘, Francis Revell his 
only sonne and heire who maried two wiues, first Jane Da. to Peter 
Columbell of Darley in the county of Derby, Esq’, by whom he 
had no yssue, 2°” Anne eldest Da. to David Ellis of Lluuyne Lynviader 
in the county of Denbigh in Wales by whom he hath yssue Edward 
his eldest sonne, Mary Da. to the said Edward married to Randall 
Ashenhurst of Ashenhurst in the county of Staff. Esq’. This Certifi- 
cate was taken at Carlingthwaite aforesaid the vj day of August, 
1639, by John Newton, Gent., Deputy to the Office of Armes, and 
testified by M" Francis Reuell only sonne and heire to the defunct. 

“Francis REVELL.’ 
The arms of Revel are :—Argent on a chevron, gules, three trefoils slipped, ermine, 
all within a bordure engrailed, sable. Crest ; a bowed arm in armour, garnished, 07, 


holding in the hand a dagger point downwards, between two bats-wings, ov, mem- 
braned, gules. 


Wo..ey or Riper, MATLocK. 


The family of Wolley, settled both at Riber and at Allen Hill, in 
the Parish of Matlock, is of considerable antiquity in the county of 
Derby, and many members of it have in one way or other dis- 
tingnished themselves. The Riber branch, to which Adam Wolley, 
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whose Funeral Certificate is here given, belonged, became extinct 

SCO) +0n the death of Anthony Wolley (probably his 
grandson) in 1686. Another Adam Wolley, the 
then head of the Allen Hill branch, is buried in 
Matlock Church, and the following remarkable 
inscription recording the long lives, and the 
death, of him and his wife, is there to be 
seen :— 


“NEAR THIS PLACE WERE INTERRED THE 
REMAINS OF ADAM WOOLLEY, OF ALLEN 
HILL, IN THIS PARISH, AND OF GRACE HIS 
Wolley. WIFE. HE WAS BORN IN THE YEAR 1558, 
MARRIED AT THE PARISH CHURCH OF DARLEY ON THE ist 
DAY OF OCTOBER, 1581. AND AFTER CONTINUING IN WEDLOCK 
WITH HIS SAID WIFE FOR THE LONG PERIOD OF 76 YEARS, DIED 
IN THE MONTH OF AUGUST 1657, IN THE HUNDREDTH YEAR OF 
HIS AGE. SHE WAS BORN IN THE YEAR 1559, AND DIED IN THE 
MONTH OF JULY, 1669, AGED 110; AND FOR THE PURPOSE OF RE- 
CORDING SO EXTRAORDINARY BUT WELL AUTHENTICATED AN 
INSTANCE OF LONGEVITY, AND LONG CONTINUANCE IN THE STATE 
OF WEDLOCK, THEIR GREAT, GREAT, GREAT, GREAT, GRANDSON, 
ADAM WOOLLEY, OF THIS PARISH, GENT., CAUSED THIS MEMO- 
RIAL TO BE ERECTED IN THE YEAR 1824.” 


William Wolley, who wrote a MS. History of Derbyshire about the 


year 1712, was also of the Allen Hill branch. The following is the 
Certificate :— 


‘‘Adam Wolley of Riber in the county of Derby, Gent., Departed 
this mortall life at Riber aforesaid, within the parrish ef Matlock, the 
xii day of April 1619, and was interred the xiii™ day of the said 
moneth within the parish church of the said Matlock, in the North Ile 
there. He maried 8 wiues: first, Anne, da. to M*™ Crane of Darbi- 
shire, by whom he had yssue one sonne that died young. His 2¢ wife 
Grace, Da. to Henry Hopkinson of Bonsall in the county of Derby, by 
whom he had yssue who died without yssue. His 84 wife was Eliza- 
beth, da. to William Middleton of Wansley in the county of Notting- 
ham, Gent., by whom he had yssue two sonnes and 3 Da*™ ;— 
William, now eldest sonne and heire, who married Suzan, Da. to 
Richard Bynnes of Thorp in the parish of Almondsbury and county of 
Yorke, Gent. ; Anthony, who maried Mary, Da. to William Rocket of 
the Towne of Nottingham ; Dorothy, maried to George Hopkinson of 
Wirkworth in the county of Derby; Troth, and Frances. This 
certificate was taken at Clowne in the county of Derby the v™ day of 
August 1638, by John Newton, Gent., Deputy to the Office of Armes, 
and testified by M* William Wolley eldest sonne and heir to the 
defunct. “ Wittiam WoiLey.” 


The arms of Wolley are:—Sable, a chevron vaire, or and gules, between three 
maidens heads couped at the breast, proper, crined, or. Crest; a bearded man’s 
head in profile, proper, issuing from a wreath. 
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Morewoop, oR Moorwoop, oF ALFRETON. 


Colonel Rowland Moorwood, or Morewood, of Alfreton, co. Derby, 
to whom the following certificate refers, was eldest son of Anthony 
Morewood of the same place (by his wife Frances Kelhill), son of Row- 

land Morewood, Gent., of 

the Oakes, co. York, by his 

wife Catherine, daughter 

and co-heiress of Humphrey 

Stafford of Eyam, in Derby- 

shire, by his wife Lucy, 

daughter of Edward Eyre 

of Holme Hall. The Colonel 

died unmarried in 1647, 

leaving as his heir an only 

brother, the Anthony More- 

wood by whom this certifi- 

cate is attested. This 

Anthony Morewood, who 

was of Alfreton and Hasel- 

borough, married Mary, 

daughter of Roger Bret- 

ridge, by whom he had two 

daughters, Frances (at the 

time of this certificate “his 

Morewood. ew onlie daughter”) who be- 

came the wife of the Hon. 

Alexander Stanhope, Ambassador to Spain and the Low Couutries, 

and ancestor of the Earls Stanhope, who died without issue; and 

Elizabeth, who married Henry Goreing, Esq., and also died issueless. 

The entire family of Morewood of Alfreton died out in 1792, on 

the death, at the age of 72, of George Morewood, without leaving 

issue ; his widow Helen, daughter of Richard Goodwin of Ashbourne, 

afterwards becoming wife to the Rev. Henry Case, who assumed the 

surname of Morewood, quartering those arms with his own, and also 

died without issue. A sister of that lady having married Charles 

Palmer, Esq., of Ladbrooke, co. Warwick, her eldest son, William 

Palmer, as testamentary heir to his maternal aunt, succeeded to the 

estates and took the name and arms of Morewood in 1825, since which 

time the name has beea continued as Palmer-Morewood. Rowland 
Moorewood’s Certificate is as follows :— 


“Rowland Moorewood of Alferton inthe county of Derbie, gentleman, 
Collonell of a Regiment of horse for that County, eldest sonne and 
heire of Anthony Moorewood of Alferton aforesayd, second sonne of 
Rowland Moorewood of Oakes in the county of Yorke, Gent., and of 
Catherine his wife, one of the daughters and coheires of Humfrie 
Stafford of Eayme in the sayd County of Derbie, Esq", departed this 
mortall life att his lodginge in Blackfriers, London, on Sunday the 
five and Twentieth day of Aprill 1647. He dyed a Bachelor, and left 
his onelie brother and heire Anthony Moorewood, of Alferton and 
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Hasleborough in the sayd County, to succeed him. The said 
Anthonie married Mary, daughter of Roger Bretridge, by whom he 
hath yssue Frances, his onlie daughter. The truth of this certificate 
is attested by the subscription of the sayd Anthonie Moorewood 
brother and heire to the defunct.” ‘* ANTHONY Moorewoop.” 


“Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4,Vert, an oak tree eradicated, Or ; 2 and 8, 
Or, a chevron Gules between three martlets Sable.” 


These being, of course, the arms of the Morewood named in the 
certificate, aud are, 1 and 4 Morewood, 2 and 3 Stafford of Eyam. 


The arms of Morewood are :—Vert, an oak tree eradicated, argent, fructed, or. 
Crest ; a dexter and a sinister arm armed and embowed, proper, holding in the con- 
joined hands a chaplet of oak leaves, vert, acorned, or. The arms borne by Case, who 
assumed the name of Morewood were, Quarterly 1 and 4 Morewood, 2 and 3, ov, ona 
bend invecked, azure, double cotised, also invecked, gules, three square buckles of the 
first, for Case. Those of the Palmer-Morewoods are, Quarterly 1 and 4 Morewood, 2 
and 3, argent, on two bars, sable, two on the upper and one on the lower, three tre- 
foils slipped, of the first, in chief a greyhound courant, of the second. 


The Hollies, Duffield, Derby. 
(To be continued.) 


CHARGE TO THE SHERIFFS OF LONDON, 1659. 


The following curious charge made by Baron Tomlinson to the then new Sheriffs 
in 1659, is communicated by Mr. Henry Jeffs, Sheriff of Gloucester : — 

“ How do you, Mr. Warner? Save you, Mr. Love. Gentlemen citizens, I observe 
in you three things: first, that ye are well clad ; from whence I note, that ye are no 
slovens. Truly I wish I were a sheriff, so it were not chargeable, and that I might 
always be in the office ; for certainly a sheriff can never be a-cold, his gown is so 
warm ; and, on my word, yours seem to be excellent good scarlet. Some men may 
ask, why do you wear red gowns, and not blue or greeu? As for blue, it is a colour 
which signifies constancy; now constancy cannot be attributed to sheriffs; for a 
sheriff is a sheriff this year, and none the next. As for green, it is Mohammed's 
colour, and so too heathenish for a Christian. I confess fuille morte, which signifies 
decay, had been the most proper colour for a sheriff, because he puts off his gown 
with the fall of the leaf ; and, secondly, because it may decay his estate, if he be too 
expensive in his office. But next to that, red is the most convenient colour; for 
indeed most handsome and delectable things are red—as roses, pomegranates, the 
lips, the tongue, &c. ; so that, indeed, our ancestors did wisely to clothe magistrates 
with this decent and becoming colour. It is true I have a gown too, but they make 
me wear the worst of any baron of the Exchequer ; it is plain cloth, as you see, with- 
out any lining; yet my comfort is, I am still a baron, and I hope I shall be so as long 
as I live: when | am dead, I care not whom is baron, or whether there be a baron or 
no. The next thing I observe is, that ye look plump and ruddy ; from whence I give 
a shrewd guess, that ye feed well; and truly if you do so, then you do well, which is 
my third and last observation concerning ye. But do you know wherefore you come 
hither? I do not question but you do; however, you must give me leave to tell ye; 
for in this place I am a better man than either of you both, or indeed both of you 
put together. Why, then, I will tell ye: ye come hither to take your oaths before me. 


But to return where I left. I say, gentlemen, that I will neither bawl nor speak 
softly, but talk in an indifferent tone between both, that you may hear me, and I 
may hear myself, and so we may all hear one another; and truly there is great 
reason for it; for by hearing we convey our reason one‘to another. Now, that I have 
reason, I will prove; for every man is a rational creature ; now, I am a man, therefore 
lam a reasonable creature. Gentlemen, this makes as much for you as for me, for 
by this do I prove you likewise to be rational creatures, and so fit to be sheriffs. Thus 
I find ye qualified for your office. And truly, gentlemen, sheriffs are men of great 
antiquity and authority : some are of opinion that sheriffs were invented in Tyre and 
Sidon; truly, gentlemen, it stands with reason, for 1] am sure they were the first 


15 : 
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inventors of scarlet. But to leave this opinion, I do find in the Bible, how Joseph 
was, by Pharaoh, king of Egypt, made sheriff of Grand Cairo; and Daniel also was, 
by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Assyria, made sheriff of Babylon. In the first place, their 
habit proves this to be true, for they wore the same badyes of their authority as you 
have ; that is to say, scarlet gowns and gold chains. I will not dispute whether their 
gowns were lined with fur or no, neither was it material, nor indeed so requisite ; the 
hotness of the countries not permitting that formality. Secondly, we read how 
Joseph arrested his brothers for carrying away his plate, which he could not have done 
had he not had bailiffs and sergeants under him, officers peculiar to a sheriff: and to 
make it more evident, we do not find that he took out his writ out of any other 
office, but bis own; which he could not have warranted, had he not been sheriff 
himself. > ‘ ° ; ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ° 
Now, gentlemen, I shall tell ye more than ever ye heard before, to shew you that I 
have not spent my time in idleness, which is this; that as there isan archangel and 
an archbishop, and an archdeacon, so is there an archsheriff, which is Satan or 
Beelzebub, the prince of the air. This is evident from the duty of his employment ; 
for as it is your duty to punish offenders and sinners in this world, so it is his duty to 
punish sinners and offenders both in this world and the world to come. 

And now I speak of your employment, I shall tell you what it is: first, you are the 
chief jailers of the nation, and it is your duty to keep those prisoners who are com- 
mitted to your charge, as close as your wives lock up tbeir best jewels: to this 

urpose, Mr. Warner, are the two counters at your disposal ; and Newgate, Mr. Love, 
is appointed for your portion. Secondly, you are the chief executioners of sentences 
upon malefactors, whether it be whipping, burning, or hanging. Mr. Sheriff, I shall 
intreat a favour of you: I have a kinsman at your end of the town, a rope-maker; I 
know you will have many occasions before this time twelvemonth, and I hope I have 
spoken in time. Pray make use of him; you will do the poor man a favour, and 
yourself no prejudice. Pray, gentlemen, what have you for dinner? for I profess I 
forgot to go to market yesterday, that I might get my speech by heart. Truly, 
gentlemen, [ count it no dishonour to go to market myself; there is no trusting to 
servants ; had you lived as long in the world as I have done, you would sayso. When 
I was a young man as you are, I scorned to go to market then as well as you; but 
since I went mvself, I find that my servants cheated me of, I warrant you, five pounds 
in the year. They would reckon me two shillings for a leg of mutton, which I can 
buy as good a one now for five groats and twopence. One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve o’clock; well, good-by to ye, gentlemen. But 
stay! I have forgot the main thing ye came for: I must give you our oath. Lord, 
what a crazy memory have I! But you must excuse me, gentlemen; my thoughts 
are not ubiquitary ; they cannot be in your kitchen and in my head both at one time. 
Gentlemen, there are several sorts of oaths: there is the Protector’s oath. ‘By 
the . . .;’ there is the Cavalier’s eath,‘. . .; and there is the chamber-maid’s 
oath, ‘ AsT am honest ;’ then there is an oath which you are to swear, and which all 
men swear who take upon them employments of trust—‘So help me God.’ Now, 
some men say this is not an oath, but my conscience tells me the contrary. Truly, 
there are so many opinions that a man cannot tell which to believe. However, I have 
sworn this oath twenty times, and would do twenty times more, before I would lose 
my place. But why do I use persuasion? I see you are come with a resolution to 
swear, and I am come to swear ye; and so we are agreed. Well, now you have heard 
what those things are which you must swear ; lay your hands on the book, and say: 
‘ As God help us, Mr. Baron, we will perform all these things as well as we can.’ Thus, 
Masters Sheriffs, you hear what you have sworn; pray be diligent and careful to 
observe every particular; fear God, obey your superiors, and rule your city with 
prudence; that as you are sheriffs, you may become mayors; and being mayors, 
may be knighted, and being knighted, may die full of age and worship, and be buried 
with escutcheons. Now, Mr. Sheriffs, get ye home, kiss your wives, and by that 
time the cloth is laid, I will be with ye; so good-by till I see ye.” 
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NOTES ON CONVENTUAL REMAINS IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD GREATOREX, M.A., RECTOR OF CROXDALE, AND 
MINOR CANON OF DURHAM. 


On Wednesday, June 10th, 1885, I left home to join Bishop 
Mitchinson in an “ Abbey Hunt” through Lincolnshire. Having the 
rest of the week to myself, I went first by Hull to Goxhill Nunnery, 
and Thornton Abbey and College. The former is reached from 
Goxhill Station, and was a Cistercian nunnery, of which the ancient 
name was Gokwell or Gowkeswell. The chapel remains entire. It is a 
lofty rectangular building of Late Perpendicular date. On each side 
are three large windows divided by shallow buttresses. The east 
window is double with two large round heads, undera flat gable 
shaped arch, of the same pitch as the roof. On the south side there 
is a door with an ogee head, east of which is a squint, now built up, 
showing that there must have been a building attached to the 
south side. The windows are all built up with solid masonry, no 
tracery remaining. There is no west window. At the south corner 
is a turret with an octagonal top, having a quatrefoil opening 
towards the west. The interior is devoid of architectural features, 
and is more suggestive of a refectory than a chapel. The whole is 
raised upon a rather lofty vaulting of massive plain character, now 
divided into a dwelling house and cellars. This is lighted by plain 
square-headed openings. An old red brick house stands at the south- 
west corner, and the precincts are surrounded by a moat partly filled 
up. From Goxhill to Thornton Abbey is about a mile, and a walk 
over some park-like ground leads to the ruins of the church. 
The plan of the church, from excavations recently made, is easily 
seen ; and from the remains above ground, it appears to have been a 
sumptuous example of the 13th century style, from about 1260 to 
1270. The portion remaining above ground consists of part of the 
south transept, with the adjoining fragments of the slype, vestibule, 
and chapter house. The south end of the transept is filled with a large 
blind window in three divisions with trefoil heads, and three circles, 
richly cusped, in the head of the arch, which is richly moulded, and 
supported by slender columns ; underneath is a niche containing a 
shelf and a drain—part of this window has been broken through, aud 
gives access to the roof of the curious slype. From this roof a newell 
stair, with a vaulted head, leads down to a small dungeon at the back 
of the slype, which is lit by a narrow aperture opening into the 
chapter house. The narrow vault occupying the place of the slype 
has a row of ten recessed seats on each side, and two at the end. 
The narrow vaulting and the arcading are of the plainest Early 
English. It does not appear to have had any doorway, but to have 
been entered by an archway from the cloisters, Adjoining this to 
the south, is the vestibule to the chapter house. The vaulting of 
this has fallen, but enough remains of mouldings, and the springs 
of vault, to show that it was of plain Early English character. The 
chapter house has been very beautiful. Two complete sides, and a 
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fragment of the third side of the octagon remain. The two 
complete sides are those adjoining the vestibule and transept, and 
have blind windows with tracery similar to the window in the south 
transept. The entrance archway is perfect, and six beautiful arches 
of the surrounding arcading remain. ‘he springs of the vaulting, 
and vaulting arches over the windows, are all that is left of the roof, 
which was probably supported by a central pillar. There are some 
remains of the Abbot’s Lodge in the farm house south of the church. 
A number of interesting slabs lie in different parts of the church. 
There are marks of a building north of the choir, which, by the way, 
is considerably longer than the nave. 

West of the church are remains of the fish ponds and the gardens, 
and passing these we arrive at the magnificent gate-house. This 
building, very late in the Decorated style, and partly Transition to the 
next, is full of sumptuous detail, the description of which would take 
up too much space in these notes. The gate is close to the station, 
and here [ fell in with two pleasant young men, who assisted me in 
exploring the Abbey ruins. From Thornton Station I went to Great 
Grimsby, where I found comfortable quarters at an unpretending 
inn close to the grand old church. 

June 11th. Inthe morning I went to see the church, which was 
probably the Abbey Church of Wellow, and then went by train to 
Gainsborough, and to Lea Station. From Lea I walked to Snaith, 
where is a portion of the Church of Hevening Cistercian nunuery, 
and then on to Stow, and back to Marton, and so by rail to Grantham, 
where I put up at the Angel, part of which is the gateway of the pre- 
ceptory. Being St. Barnabas Day, I attended Evensong at the Church. 

June 12th. By rail to Market Bosworth, and on foot to Sibstone 
Rectory, where I remained till Monday morning. 

June 15th. Bishop -Mitchinson and I made an early start for 
Peterborough, and on to St. James Deeping. (From this point the 
following notes are, with a few exceptions, those made by the Bishop.) 
From the station, a mile from the town our path lay across a field 
of peppermint, cultivated for distilling; there are great herb dis- 
tilleries both at St. James and Market Deeping. Later on in the day 
we passed a field of henbane in flower, and another field full of another 
herb, possibly carraway. The hedge rows and cottage gardens were 
full of roses, greatly in advance of the colder Midlands. We made 
our way to the church, a great double nave, part parochial, part 
conventual. It was restored some 50 or 60 years ago most carefully, 
not a single ancient feature effaced. Mr. George, the Vicar, joined 
us, and pointed out several remarkable features. The north wall, 
containing three lofty Perpendicular windows, is very much out of 
plumb, and is strongly buttressed outside, one buttress blocking a 
window ; it contains a very beautiful square-headed Decorated window 
within a blind arch. The south aisle wall contains a series of very 
remarkable Decorated windows, each in an arched recess ; the tower 
and spire belong to the last century. The great feature of the 
church is a long series of Early English (or Transition) arches, round, 
and richly moulded, springing from clustered columns with circular 
caps; above this arcade runs triforium with clerestory combined. 
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The windows, now open to the south aisle, are plain lancets, masked 
internally by a gallery of pointed arches springing from circular 
shafts. At the east of the nave, on the south side, the spring of an 
intersecting arch is visible, but certainly not strong enough to bear a 
centre tower, and on the opposite side there is nothing to correspond. 
The windows on the south of the chancel are very rich Late Norman, 
and near them is a beautiful series of sedilia On the north side 
there are two plain trefoil headed windows, and an ogee headed door- 
way. The priory was a cell to the Benedictine Abbey of Thorney. 
The present priory house is an Elizabethan building to the north 
of the church. From St. James’ we walked on past a picturesque 
bridge over the Welland to Market Deeping. We went first to 
the priory, now the parsonage, and were shown all over it, and 
hospitably entertained at lunch by Mr. Howard. Except for addi- 
tions, the building is almost the unaltered monastic residence, 
consisting of hall entered by a pointed doorway on either side, and 
lighted by a square-headed window, transomed, of absulutely unique 
design. The great tie-beams of the roof are original. Above them 
there appears to have been a chamber in the roof itself, which is 
unaltered, and still goes by the name of the Monk’s Dormitory ; it 
has an ancient window with modern tracery in the gable. The priory 
closely adjoins the church, which is a handsome parish church of the 
usual type, with west tower (Decorated), aisled nave (late Norman), 
and chancel with Perpendicular sedilia. It was originally a cell to 
Crowland. After seeing the garden, in which was a profusion of 
roses and fine herbaceous plants, we hired a trap, and drove by a very 
level road across the bright little river Glen to Bourn, where we had 
time to take a complete survey of the St. Austin Canons Privry 
Church, now parochial. Its great feature is its west front, now care- 
fully restored, consisting of two towers, the northern one incomplete, 
presenting a fine fagade of lancets. Internally these towers form a 
sort of narthex, or transept, which has been very well restored quite 
recently. A wall passage runs round at the base of the lancets, and all 
the Early English surroundings are good and striking. The junction 
of the Early English with the Norman work of the nave is noticeable ; 
this is early, consisting of plain round arches, springing from cylinders 
with square caps, the corners cut out. The least satisfactory features 
of Bourn are the Perpendicular alterations, viz., clerestory, the upper 
portions of the tower, and the chancel, which are all more or less poor 
and mean. The chancel has taken the place of the ancieut Norman 
choir and transepts. The whole of the south wall of the nave and 
chancel is strikingly uneven, especially along the parapet. The 
traces of monastic buildings, which existed a few years back on the 
north of the nave, have been obliterated. From Bourn we took train 
to Rippingale, and thence walked to Aslackby, pronounced “ Aislaby.” 
We made straight for the preceptory, now the residence of a charming 
old widow lady, who received us courteously, and showed us all that 
is to be seen of the ancient building. It is a tower at the corner of 
the modern buildings, and has been richly embattled ; below the 
battlement is a bold series of corbels, that appear to have supported 
an external gallery. Below this on the south side is a two-light 
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square headed window, under this, two shields with a niche between 
them. In front of the tower is a large square headed window, 
without mullions or tracery, and ornamented with a rose moulding of 
Decorated date. The lower stage of the tower is a beautiful example 
of Early Decorated vaulting. The central boss is a kind of trophy, 
composed of a shield surrounded by eight smaller ones, all charged 
with arms, presumably of benefactors. There is an entrance doorway 
with carved capitals, and an opening to the west, which may have 
been a window or door. There are marks of gables on the east side, 
and some sculptured fragments of heads at the south-east corner, and 
over a buttress. Thence we struck across the fields to Pointon, and 
thence to Sempringham Priory Church, standing absolutely alone in 
a field, about half-a-mile from the nearest house. This prevented our 
getting inside the church, and a good deal of time was spent by us 
in a vain endeavour to extract a long ladder from an adjacent out- 
building, and failing in that, in catching, by dint of climbing, hasty 
glimpses through one of the windows. We ascertained by these 
efforts that the arcade consists of three plain Norman arches, spring- 
ing from massive cylinders, All that now remains of the ancient 
church is a nave with north aisle, and a centre tower to which a 
modern apsidal chancel has been added. The tower is a fine, massive 
late Decorated structure with pinnacles; there is a curiously 
sculptured corbel in the buttress angle someway down its southern 
face. It has arches north and south; the former opening into the 
aisle, the latter built up. The south doorway to the nave is a rich 
Norman one of four orders, forming a shallow porch. The door has 
some good iron work. Two long plain Norman windows and a 
Decorated one light the south side. The west windows are high up 
in the wall. The north aisle windows are plain Norman, with flat 
buttresses between them. There is no clerestory, but a fine nebule 
corbel table on both sides, enriched on the north side with balls, runs 
along the base of the nave roof. We hastened over some fields direct 
to the railway, walked along it to Billingborough Station, and on by 
train to Sleaford. Here we visited the fine church, mainly Decorated, 
with very slim lofty nave arches, and a curious inverted arch, like those 
at Wells, near to the west end of the north aisle. The tower and 
spire were down, in process of rebuilding, having been recently struck 
by lightning. From Sleaford we went on by train, so cold, though 
the evening was absolutely cloudless, as to be glad of its shelter from 
the biting air, to Boston, arriving in the late twilight, in which its 
grand tower looked magnificent, rising abruptly from the river bank. 

June 16th. We walked out after breakfast by a perfectly level 
road, crossing two broad cuts or drains to Frieston. Here was 
formerly a cell to Crowland ; of the priory nothing remains, a modern 
vicarage occupies its site. The nave of the fine conventual, now 
parochial, church survives. The choir and transept have disappeared ; 
but the clustered Norman columns, and the arches which opened 
into them from the nave and aisles can still be seen in the east wall 
of the church, The western tower is massive Perpendicular, with a 
large window and niche with figure of St. James in its west front. 
The nave, entered from a lofty tower arch, consists of three Early 
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English arches springing from cylinders, except at the responds, 
which are clustered, with foliaged caps. Then come six bays of 
Norman arches similar to those at Bourn; each arch has a hood 
moulding springing from an elongated animal head. The south- 
easternmost arch is chevroned. In place of the middle Norman 
column on the north side is a square pier, containing a newell stair 
leading to the door of the vanished rood loft. At this point the fine 
Perpendicular parcloses of the aisles exist, showing that the ritual 
choir did not coincide with the structural. The eastern arch is a 
lofty pointed one, richly chevroned, and filled in with a modera 
Perpendicular window. The south aisle has been restored, and is 
lighted by plain lancets and single Norman lights opposite the 
corresponding bays. The north aisle is brick, with Late Perpendicular 
windows alternating in design. The clerestory has been altered in 
the Perpendicular period, and consists of eight really stately three 
light windows ; above the window the Norman corbel table, similar to 
that enriched with balls at Sempringham, and with bold projecting 
gurgoyles, remains under a brick stoned-coped parapet. The font is a 
fiue one, Perpendicular, with lofty tabernacled cover, and two structural 
stools, one to the west, one to the south. The roof is handsome, 
resting on carved corbels, and having an angel with shield over each 
window head. ‘The bosses are alternately foliage and grotesque 
heads. At the east end there is a piscina resting on a short column ; 
it is now used as a credence. We returned to Boston; about half- 
way the Bishop diverged a little way to inspect a tower which we 
had noticed in coming, but thought it to be a modern erection ; he 
was rewarded by finding a fine brick 15th century tower, a good deal 
cracked in its eastern face, of three stages, with blocked Perpendicular 
windows in its basement story, and good moulded cornice beneath the 
battlement. It is called the Kyme Tower, and as we traversed the 
suburb of Skirbeck we passed its twin, called the Hussey Tower. In 
Skirbeck we looked up the Hospital or Priory of St. Leonard, but 
found its site occupied by a row of modern alms houses. We then 
entered Boston, and first espying the name “ Greyfriars’ Lane” close 
to the grammar school, we entered the school premises to see if any 
remains of the Friary existed there’ The school was founded by 
Queen Mary, and the school room, which seems to be of her time, 
may be the adapted refectory of the Friary. Pursuing our course, we 
came to what is described as the hall of certain Boston Guilds, a brick 
building with pointed door, aud two lateral windows, and above them 
a fine pointed Early Perpendicular window ornamented with a rose 
moulding, as is also the moulding of the gable. A little further on 
in Spain Lane, are the remains of the Blackfriars’ Convent, a stone 
building with an upper tier of small twin lancet windows, suggestive 
of the dormitory of their house at Gloucester. East of this, in a house 
wall, is fixed an incised slab with black letter inscription running 
round, all carefully painted over. Here we fell in with a local 
antiquary, who took us into his house and showed us some old seals, 
jewels, china, etc. Further on is the beautiful timber house, 15th 
century or earlier, which is called the Shodfriar’s Hall. It formed no 
part of the friary, but may have had some connection with it. By 
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this time we had reached the Market Place, and went to see the 
church. It is a spacious and noble parish church, but internally 
marred by a modern lath and plaster imitation vaulting over nave, 
aisles, and chancel. The great feature of the church is the view 
looking up into its lantern from the floor, 140 feet in unbroken height, 
toits richly groined vault, the whole lighted by lofty and spacious 
windows. We now hastened to the train, which took us to Hubbard’s 
Bridge Station, whence we walked to Swineshead Abbey, prettily 
nestling among the trees. At Swineshead we found nothing but 
fragments of carved stone, and a broken effigy wailed into the house. 
The lady of the house who came out to speak to us, told us that, 
though the site was understood to be in the field in front of the 
house, there was no trace even of foundations. We walked on to 
Swineshead village and looked at the church, a fine nave and west 
spire, with a chancel rebuilt too early in the Gothic Renaissance. 
The spire is encircled at its base with a sort of ornate crown. The 
prevailing style of the church is Decorated. From Swineshead we 
were driven some eight miles to South Kyme. ‘There we came on 
Kyme Tower, which was an unexpected surprise, and which we 
erroneously supposed to be a part of the priory. It is a detached 
tower of fine ashlar work without buttresses, and with a perfect 
newell stair in its south-east angle, which terminates at the top in a 
beautiful little piece of fan tracery. The basement stage of the 
tower is an eight ribbed vault with a central boss or shield, bearing 
a cinquefoil flower surrounded by six crosslets. Above this are three 
storeys, each lighted on all sides by two-lighted Decorated windows 
with ogee quatrefoil in heads. There seems to have been an entrance 
from some adjoining building to the first floor. All floors and roofs 
are gone, and there is no trace of fireplaces or chimneys. There are 
two fine gurgoyles to the north, and one to the south. The battle- 
ments rise stepwise to the angle turret. To the north of this tower 
is what remains of the priory church. Part of the south aisle has 
been adapted as the parish church. The arches of the aisle are gone, 
and are replaced by a mean wall. At the west end is a gabled two- 
staged buttress, and a two-light Decorated window. The south front 
contains two superb three-light flowing tracericd windows, a fine 
gabled buttress, canopied niche, and a good porch ; the outer arch of 
the porch is Decorated, surmounted by a trefvil-headed gabled niche 
(exactly like that in the buttress), containing two headless sitting 
figures. The inner doorway is rich Norman of two orders, enriched 
with chevron and cable mouldings, with a grinning mask in the arch 
head. Thence we walked a dreary, weary, ten miles, by Billinghay 
to Tattershall. We looked at, but did not go over the magnificent 
brick Edwardian Castle of Early Perpendicular with diapered brick 
work, and quoins, mullions, and machicolations of ashlar ; passing the 
pretty little castle lodge, we went straight to the noble (formerly 
Collegiate) Church. It is a building entirely of one date, the best 
type of Late Perpendicular, recently recovered from shameful dilapida- 
tion and neglect. The chancel only is used for service, screened off 
from the empty nave and spacious transepts by a stone screen coeval 
with the fabric ; the modern fittings are poor and bald. In the north 
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transept are some perfect and interesting brasses, and there are 
piscinas of good design. The pulpit is ancient, and an old reading 
pew is evidently made up of the remains of the stall work. The 
massive tower is at the west end, not at the intersection, and the 
choir is without aisles. Near the church is a row of alm-houses, of 
ancient foundation, but devoid of ancient features, and in the little 
village-town across the Bain, are the remains, otherwise utilized, of 
the brick college buildings, with two stone Tudor arches, one on each 
side, and the bases of a row of windows above. Here we ended our 
long day’s pedestrianizing, and put up at the Fortescue Arms. 

June 17. By train to Kirkstead ; the gaunt Cistercian Abbey ruin 
is visible from afar. To it we steered, and found it to consist of the 
south-east angle of the south transept; all around it, foundations in 
the shape of grassy mounds are traceable. On the exterior south wall 
of the transept a low string course terminates eastward in the corbel 
, and vaulting spring of the slype, or some adjoining building ; marks 
of vaulting of an upper apartment are traceable in the transept 
wall above this. The weathering table of this building runs up into 
the base of what may be conjectured to have been a pair of plain 
Norman windows, above which the jamb of another similar one 
survives. Viewing the fragment from the east, the Norman clerestory 
of the transept, with its engaged lateral shaft with plain capital, may 
be seen. Passing to the interior, the character of the triforium 
beneath this window seems to have been a plain Norman opening, 
and the Norman vaulting shaft and capital still remain in the angle. 
Near the ruins there is a great quantity of Silybum Marianum grow- 
ing. A short distance to the south is the unique and beautiful 
(strangers? ) chapel, a small rectangular building of pure Early English. 
The roof is hipped, consequently there are no east and west gables, 
an apparently original, and certainly unusual feature. In the north- 
west angle is a newell stair leading into the roof. The windows are 
all narrow lancets, each pair lighting a bay. At the east end isa 
triplet of the usual type, with belted shafts, dog-toothed hood mould- 
ing, and foliaged capitals. The west front is remarkable, a fine Early 
English doorway, set in a flat frame with toothed edge and corner 
shafts, within a two-ordered arch springing from richly-carved caps. 
Over this is a plain vesica-shaped window in the centre of a blind 
lancet triplet, with rich mouldings and carved caps ; there is a small 
door of similar design to the western one, but without the two 
outer orders, close to the buttress containing the stair on the 
north side. In the southern face of this buttress there is a small 
light gabled into the slope of the buttress head. Inside, the chapel 
is groined, the ribs, enriched with tooth ornament, spring from 
corbels with foliaged capitals and short shafts resting on a bold string 
course. The bosses are especially beautiful. The windows are 
splayed internally with lateral shafts supporting plain soffits. There 
is a small, somewhat rude, piscina, and in the south wall part of a 
fine effigy of a knight in square topped pot helmet. The door to the 
newell stair is at the north-west corner. Portions of the original Early 
English screen work still exist, converted into pew backs. The pulpit, 
a Jacobean fabric, occupies the altar’s place ; pews surround it in all 
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directions. This chapel, being a donative, was for long used as a 
Nonconformist meeting-house. It has been for some time disused, 
and is in a dangerously ruinous condition, one buttress having 
fallen. From Kirkstead we hastened back to the station, but only 
to find that we had been lured there on a fool’s errand by a Friday 
train, so we crossed the Witham, and walked along the river side to 
the ferry at Stixwould Station. From this point we first caught sight 
of Lincoln Minster, which kept us well in view for the greater part of 
the day, then we walked on for about a mile and a half into Stixwould 
village, ascertained the whereabouts of the Abbey Farm, and pro- 
ceeded to explore the grass-covered foundations in the field behind 
the house; from the inspection, however, of these, we were speedily 
driven by a love-lorn bull perambulating the spot with his favourite 
heifer, so we called at the farm-house, and were shown in the garden 
several fragments of window tracery, bases and caps of shafts worked 
into a sham ruin, or lying about. The abbey was Cistercian. Then 
we trudged on by a bridle road to Tupholme Premonstratensian 
Abbey, which repaid us much more handsomely. Here the remains 
consist of the south wall of the refectory, exhibiting a row of plain 
square-headed windows of a vaulted basement, and a series of splayed 
lancets above. Towards the western end is the reader’s pulpit; this 
is of beautiful design. The opening to the refectory is composed of 
two trefoil-headed arches resting on double shafts with carved caps, 
a plain quatrefoil pierced between the arch heads. The pulpit is 
supported by corbels and buttress in the outer wall. Some of the 
staples for window hinges remain. There is a small round-headed 
window to the east, and in place of one of the square windows 
below is a doorway. Several fragments of corbels and mouldings 
are built into the walls of the farm buildings, and extensive marks 
of foundations exist to the north of the ruins. Then we walked 
on to Bardney, formerly a large and important Benedictine Abbey. 
The site is an extensive square surrounded by a moat; it is now a 
vast area of grassy mounds and walls level with the ground, which 
would evidently thoroughly repay disinterment, but which, as they 
now remain, are undecypherable. Then to the station, where we 
took train to South Willingham, and thence walked rapidly to Hain- 
ton, where, at an exceptionally nice-looking country inn, we hired a 
trap to Sixhills and back. At the Priory Farm we saw nothing, amid 
entirely new farm buildings, but a piece of window tracery lying 
among some stones, and one or two corbels built into the dwelling- 
house. The young lady who came to the door, and whom we inter- 
rogated as to possibly existent remains inside the house, informed 
us that she was a visitor from London, and knew but little of the 
place ; but she assigned as the remarkable reason why she “of course ” 
took no interest in such things, that “ she was a Catholic.” 

The Priory, the correct name of which is Sixle or Sixhill, was 
Gilbertine. We were repaid for our trouble in looking up Sixhill, 
by the magnificent view we had from the brow of the hill all 
over Lincolnshire. We returned to South Willingham, looking 
round the church, undergoing much needed restoration, on our 
way to the station, and so by train through a pretty hilly and 
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wooded country, crossing the bright clear’stream of the infant Bain, 
so unlike the sluggish river it had become at Tattershall. Then thread- 
ing the chalk downs to Louth, and from thence to Alford, arriving in 
the late chill evening. Juvenile Alford was in a state of wild excite- 
ment on the airival of our train, and the road to the town from the 
station swarmed with a vociferous rabble. It appeared that a black 
man, who had done a good deal of swindling in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, had been captured in Hull, and had been brought back for 
committal before the magistrate by the train by which we arrived ; 
hence the unseemly turmoil. We were lodged in a quiet, homely 
little inn just opposite the church. 

June 18. Up early, and off by train to Claythorpe Station, from 
thence we walked back down the line about a mile to a crossing, 
whence we struck off to the site of Greenfield Cistercian Priory, at no 
great distance. We found of this not even foundations, a modern 
farm-house occupies the site ; but the surrounding moat is perfect. 
Evidently it must have been a small establishment. We returned 
along the line to Claythorpe, and on taking train to Louth, fell in 
with the newly appointed Bishop of Athabasca, a native of Louth, 
who gave us some useful information as to Louth Park. On arriving 
at Louth we first went into the town, and looked at the noble tower 
and spire of the parish church, then we walked on to Louth Park. 
Very little of the abbey is visible above ground, only the two side 
walls of the choir, and the base of its east wall, and that of the 
eastern chapels of the north transept up to the plinth. The choir 
walls are devoid of architectural feature. They are built of chalk 
rubble ; on the south side is a round-headed recess faced with ashlar 
work of a dark gritstone, seeming as though vaulting shafts and an 
arch had formerly enclosed it. The chancel is very shallow, as was 
usual in’ Cistercian abbeys, which, being dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, had no Lady chapels, and seldom any chapel east of the choir. 
The foundations of north and south transepts can be traced. They 
have had each two eastern chapels, walled up from each other, and 
from the choir. Of the nave nothing is traceable, but the disinterred 
foundations of the Early English west front, with apparently lateral 
towers, and one base of a column, the first from the west end on the 
north side; it has been a massive Norman cylinder, with an engaged 
shaft or respond, to the east and west. The cloister court to the 
south can be made out, and the chapter-house, which apparently had 
an apsidal eastern termination. To the south are extensive grass 
grown moulds of debris, marking the position of the conventual 
buildings. An entire octagonal low pillar with capital, and several 
stone coffins and other fragments, have been removed to the pretty 
grounds of the adjacent residence. Thence we walked by the side of 
the Monk’s Dyke to Alvingham, where the Gilbertine Priory Church 
of Alvingham (now used as the parish church of North Cockerington), 
and the present parish church of Alvingham, are closely adjacent. 
We were unable to get into either, the sexton being away at work, 
but we did not lose much; the churches being both so utterly mean 
and uninteresting, that we were for some time in doubt as to which 
was the conventual church. The priory church is the one to the 
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north ; it consists of nave and lead-roofed chancel, south aisle, and 
tower at its west end. The tower is Early English, with a lancet in its 
lower stage to west and south. The dripstones of the belfry lights 
are old ; the whole is covered with rough cast. The windows to the 
south and east are recent Decorated insertions (possibly restorations). 
On the north of the nave is a good three-light window with plain 
intersecting mullions, and a similar one at the west. The aisle is 
divided from the nave by two plain pointed arches, springing from a 
circular pier and corbelled responds. The chancel arch is similar. 
In the aisle is the trunk of a stone effigy. On the south side of the 
chancel are traces of a priests’ door, and on the north side is a curious 
arched stone let into the wall. There are extensive mounds to the 
north and east of the church. No food was to be had in Alvingham, 
nor in the adjacent village of Yarborough; so virtuously abstinent 
are the people, or the landowner, that not even one modest village 
“ public” was to be found ; so, passing the church, with fine tower 
and west window, we trudged unfed to Covenham. Here we first 
looked round the pretty unrestored Church of St. Mary, Early 
Perpendicular, then broke our long fast (we had breakfasted at seven, 
and it was now between three and four) in the less austere village of 
Covenham, and then went to see the Church of St. Bartholomew, 
picturesque, but uninteresting, and badly restored, consisting of 
nave, small centre slated tower, south transept, no trace of one to the 
north, and chancel. The font is curious, of rude Perpendicular work, 
octagonal, with carvings of angels with symbols, the Virgin and Child, 
and the Trinity, much defaced. The south transept window is a 
pretty Perpendicular one, and there is a good brass, date 1415. It 
was formerly the church of an alien Benedictine cell. Then we 
struck across fields to the railway, and walked along it to Ludborough 
Station, where we took train to Grimsby. There we found we should 
have to spend the night, no train leaving the place on the main line 
after 5 p.m. After a long and fruitless search after a photographer, 
we returned to the church and attended Evensong. The church, which 
I have before mentioned, was that of the St. Austin Canon’s Abbey 
of Wellow. It is a really grand cross church with centre tower, and 
except the Perpendicular windows, parapet, and casing of the tower, 
almost entirely Karly English. The aisle walls of the nave have been 
remodelled in evil days, but the doors, clerestory, east and west fronts, 
and transept ends, are all good and effective. The aisle arcades are 
rich clustered columns and finely moulded arches. The tower 
arches are cased with Perpendicular panelling. The triforium and 
clerestory combined, with wail passage, runs round the church, which 
is in good order, and well appointed. There are some traces of 
adjoining buildings, now gone, on the north of the choir. We put up 
at the same little inn at which I stayed before. 

June 19th. We started shortly after 6 a.m. by train to Brigg, 
where we breakfasted at the Angel, a picturesque old-fashioned inn, 
and then drove out to Bottesford. The drive took us through a good 
deal of woodland, in which, among the marshy spots, we were sur- 
prised to learn that the gulls and sea birds breed in great numbers. 
We saw several of them flying about as we passed along. We crossed 
the Ermine Street, the great Roman Road, now a grass-grown lane, 
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running absolutely and unswervingly due north through Lindum to 
the Humber. Further on we came to an extensive view, in which 
the blast furnaces of Frodingham formed a prominent feature, and 
after passing some genuine heath and moorland, fragrant with sweet 
gale, and yellow with rock-rose, unexpected sights in Lincolnshire, we 
reached Bottesford. The residence of Mr. Peacock, the Squire, pro- 
fesses to have been the gate-house of a preceptory of Knights 
Templars, afterwards a commandry of Hospitallers, dependent upon 
Willoughton. There is nothing external remaining of the ancient 
features, except one small window at the side, and we were informed 
by the squire’s son, that there was nothing of antiquity to be seen 
inside the house. He then took us into an adjoining meadow to see 
the Knight’s bath, a somewhat gruesome, almost subterranean 
natural lavatory, and then to the singularly beautiful Early English 
church, possibly the church of the Templars, certainly, we may 
assume, built under their auspices. It consists of western tower, nave, 
with clerestory of alternate pointed, and round-headed windows, 
transepts, and a tall chancel with long and slender lancets. The east 
window is round-headed. The fabric has been well restored ; but all 
the old screen work has been ruthlessly cast out, and the general 
effect of the interior is wretchedly cold and colourless. We drove 
back to Brigg, and then walked out about a mile-and-a-half, by the 
side of the river Ancholme, to Newstead Priory, a small house of 
Austin Canons. Of this nothing is left but a vaulted chamber, 
probably the chapter-house, now the parlour of the farm-house, in 
which we found school going on under the governess, who, in the 
absence of the master and mistress, courteously showed us all over 
the premises. The vaulted chamber is square, and the ribs spring 
from octagonal responds, meeting upon a central column, also 
octagonal. ‘The eastern side has been altered to form a bow window, 
and a modern column and spring of arch have been introduced. 
Among the farm buildings is what appears to be the circular basin of 
a font. Returning to Brigg, we took train, passing Castor on an 
elevated ridge, and Market Rasen, to Langworth Station, whence we 
made our way to Bullington Hall. This, we had understood to be 
the site of the Gilbertine Priory, and in the absence of the master 
and mistress, we obtained leave to prowl. In the garden we came on 
large quantities of fragments of tracery, caps, and bases of pillars, etc., 
principally early English, worked up into sham ruin, and rockery, 
and departed, feeling satisfied that we had seen all that survives of 
the priory. As we pursued our course towards Barlings, about five 
furlongs from Bullington Hall, the Bishop remarked, “‘ How annoying 
it would be, to be told that we had gone’ to the wrong place, and not 
to the site of the priory at all.” And passing a cottage at the 
moment, he made enquiries, and learnt that the little that was left 
of the priory was not at Bullington Hall, but further on across two 
fields. Our informant put us into the way, and we found the scanty 
remain standing amidst a considerable extent of grassy mounds and 
marks of foundations. The fragment is a corner piece of gvod solid 
ashlar, six or eight feet high, probably a quoin of some part of the 
church. Our way to Barlings was a little involved, and we were 
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ominously told of a river that we should have to cross in somebody’s 
boat. Our road at last ended in the middle of a field, and we had to 
trespass through growing corn to a cottage, where we were directed 
to the river, which turned out to be a bright shallow brook, through 
which we could easily have waded, if necessary; but it was not 
necessary, as a punt had been moored bridge-wise across ; so, fol- 
lowing some children returning from school, we mounted the opposite 
bank to the Premonstratensian abbey ruin. It is a singularly 
beautiful fragment of pure Decorated work, but a disgrace to Lincoln- 
shire Archeologists, as it is utterly uncared for, and unprotected from 
wanton ravage, and is being rapidly undermined, preparatory to a 
final crash. The fragment consists of the north-east support of the 
centre tower, a pier with responds, the space between it and the next 
nave pier to the west being filled with solid masonry. The piers 
have been clustered, filleted, with richly foliaged caps. The nave 
has been vaulted, the ribs springing from sculptured heads and 
foliaged corbe] shafts. There has been apparently no triforium 
proper ; the string course, and one jamb of the clerestory window are 
visible about half way up the vaulting. The aisle has been vaulted, 
aud must have been very lofty, which perhaps accounts for the 
absence of triforium. Fragments of arches, bosses, and rich finials are 
worked up into the walls of adjacent cottages. Leaving the ruin with 
feelings of indignant regret at its shamefully neglected condition, we 
returned to Langworth, and on to Lincoln, arriving at 7.30. We spent 
the time between then and dark, in a hasty peregrination of Lincoln’s 
monastic antiquities. We first looked at the ribbed bridge over the 
Witham, just below the Stone Bow. Then we walked along the river 
side to the Grey Friars. In the east gable of its refectory is a three- 
light window, with plain intersecting mullions. Along the south 
side are plain Tudor windows, replacing a row of short blunt lancets. 
Below is a two-aisled crypt, the plain vaulting springing from 
octagonal pillars. It is lighted from the south by a row of pointed 
windows without tracery. Then past the Arboretum to Monk’s 
Abbey, a cell of St. Mary’s at York. Of this the chapel survives. 
It is mainly Perpendicular, having a three-light east window, and 
two-light lateral windows of the usual type. An arch has opened 
into a south aisle or transept, its respond is filieted, and the cap 
ornamented with nail-head moulding. Further to the west is a 
fragment of wall containing a large square Perpendicular window 
and doorway. Then up the hill to St. Giles’ Hospital, a mere 
fragment, consisting only of a south wall, perhaps of the chapel, 
exhibiting the moulded jambs of two headless windows and a door. 
Then just as Great Tom was striking nine, to the Vicar’s college, 
under the gateway of which we passed for a few moments into the 
lovely little quadrangle. Then a passing look at the Cantilupe 
Chantry with its unique northern oriel, and finally past the glorious 
west front of the Minster, and down the steep hill to the Great 
Northern Hotel, where we slept. 

June 20. The Bishop was out before breakfast to see the so- 
called John of Gaunt’s stables, really the college of St. Mary’s 
Guild. It is entered by a grand Norman gateway with a singularly 
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rich cornice, inside is a building on the north side, running east 
and west, lighted in its upper storey by twin round-headed lights 
parted by a slim octagonal shaft, and by a diminutive lancet. 
After breakfast we went by train to Leadenham, where we spent 
the time, while our trap was getting ready, in looking round the 
exterior of the beautiful Decorated parish church. Then we drove to 
Temple Bruer, crossing the Ermine Street again, and for the last 
mile of the drive traversing a broad lane entirely covered with grass. 
The only important remain of the Knights Hospitaller’s house at 
Temple Bruer, is an Early English tower, which stands on the south 
side of the destroyed choir, and we were told that there was formerly 
a similar tower opposite to it on the north. In Buck’s time there 
were considerable remains of a circular church. Of these not a trace 
exists. The tower is lighted on the east, south, and west sides by a 
broad lancet, that to the south being filled with Perpendicular tracery. 
The string course, where entire, along the top stage and elsewhere, 
is remarkable, being like a series of bobbius set end to end ; it is sur- 
mounted by a good parapet and battlements, which are perfect at the 
north-east corner. The northern wall of the tower has formed in its 
lower part the south wall of the chancel, on which the respend of the 
chancel arch, the spring of the vaulting from a corbel, and also the 
spring of the stone barrel roof may be seen. The tower bas been 
entered from the chancel by steps to a round-headed doorway with a 
segmental soffit, and drip stone supported on corbels. A double 
piscina is in the wall to the east of the doorway. Two of the tower 
stages are vaulted, the lower one being surrounded by the very richest 
Early English arcading, there being in some of the arches no Jess than 
eleven orders of moulding. The newell stair to the upper stages and 
roof is in the north west angle. The tower stands on a remarkably fine 
plinth, with a bold roll moulding. There are some traces of two roof 
ridges upon its west face. One gable of the adjacent farmhouse is 
ancient, and lying in the grass near the house is a much decayed 
stone effigy, other fragments are built up into a grotesque pump. 
Mr. Godson, the occupant. of the farm, accompanied us during our 
investigations, and showed much intelligent interest in, and care for 
the remains. His desire to show us everything, and his polite 
hospitality, caused us just to miss the first train from Leadenham to 
Lincoln ; we took the next, and went together as far as Lea station, 
where we parted, I returning homewards to Durham, and the Bishop 
alighting to walk to Knaith and Stow, which I had already visited. 

The following is taken from the Bishop’s notes: “ I walked on in 
search of Knaith Church, the sole remnant of the Cistercian nunnery 
of Heynings. It had been throughout a showery day, and in my 
solitary ramble I came in for one or two fierce little rain storms. 
On the sandy roadside I gathered Cerastium arvense. After a 
tiresome hunt for the key I found the church open. It is evidently 
the western portion of the nunnery chapel, though the west end 
has been considerably altered. The plinth and string course are 
partially perfect, and there is a good deal of herring-bone masonry. 
The church is entered by a plain pointed door on the sovth ; there 
is a corresponding one, blocked, to the north, on the south are two 
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large three-light Decorated windows with ogee quatrefoils, and a 
similar one with the head blocked to the north. Inside there is a 
beautiful Decorated font, octagonal, panelled in flowing tracery, and 
adorned with grotesque heads, and in the floor are several incised 
slabs. The pulpit and canopy are Jacobean, and the seats of like 
age. Outside, against the (modern) east wall are carved fragments 
lying, among them the capital of a respond, Early English, with nail- 
head rim. The church stands close to the broad tidal Trent, and 
directly to the east of it is the mansion, a timbered house, with no 
apparent traces of antiquity. I walked back to the station, and then 
took train back to Stow Park Station, and walked thence to Stow to 
see its magnificent church. It is a cross church, but shows no trace 
of attached conventual buildings. The west front consists of a 
superb four-ordered Norman door, richly chevroned, with a septfoil 
broad niche to the north; above it two plain Norman windows, sur- 
mounted by a cirgle. On the north side of the nave a Norman door 
of one order, chevroned, square headed, with plain tympanum, plain 
buttresses, and small windows, and near the transept a square stair 
turret with picturesquely diverse staircase lights. In the north 
transept front are a plain square-head window and a circle, to the 
east and west a two light Decorated window. The choir has plain 
shallow buttresses, and a good corbel table (wanting in nave and 
transepts). Its east end consists of a centre buttress dividing pairs of 
Norman windows and circles ; its side walls are lighted by three richly 
chevroned lights below, above them by two plain ones, and a circle with 
a hood moulding. The south transept has in its east side a diminu- 
tive Norman window with a remarkable label, and a two light 
Decorated :(geometrical) window ; in its south front a similar one, side 
by side with a very narrow Norman light, its hood moulding spring- 
ing from heads, and a large circle above. The south side of the nave 
contains a fine chevroned door, and above the string course three 
plain Norman windows, parted by straight buttresses. The tower is 
Perpendicular ; inside, at the intersection of the cross, are both the 
Norman piers and arches of the ancient tower, and those of the later 
Perpendicular erection. The font is a good Decorated one on shafts. 
In the east wall of the north transept is the carefully preserved frag- 
ment of a wall painting. The choir is most striking: internally it 
is massively groined, the ribs profusely chevroned ; the lower tier of 
windows is surrounded with chevron and enlarged billet moulding 
alternately; below these a Norman arcade of not intersecting 
arches, richly chevroned, runs round the entire chancel. Thence I 
returned to Lincoln, and then went on to Grantham ; here I had just 
time to visit the grand gatehouse of the Knights of St. John, com- 
plete, and simply modernized into the Angel Hotel, and then travelled 
to Leicester, returning home on Monday, June 22. 


NOTE.—The church at Stow, which contains portions of the 
old Cathedral of Lindisse, has undergone a careful restoration, 
during which the vaulting of the chancel was renewed, and the 
east and west windows inserted in place of debased Perpendicular 
ones.—E. G. 
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THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF 
DUNWICH. 


BY THE REV. C. F. R. PALMER. 


Str Roger de Holish was the founder of this priory, which stood in 
the parish of St. John, and was 120 rods distant from the house of 
the grey-friars. The convent was surrounded with a stone wall, and 
had several gates to it. The buildings must have been begun before 
1256, for the King, April 9th of that year, gave the friars seven 
quercus for timber with all escheats, to be taken from any of the royal 
forests of Essex except Kingeswode and Haveryng Park.* The first 
site appears to have contained 6a. of land. A royal licence was 
granted October 12th, 1349, for John de Wengefeld to assign 5a. to 
these friars, that they might enlarge their homestead.* 

After this house had been founded, it became necessary that the 
limits between it and Norwich should be finally and definitely fixed. 
On the part of Norwich, F. Robert de Hecham and F. Robert de Bris- 
dune ; on the part of Dunwich, F. Geoffrey de Walsingham and F. 
William of St. Martin, were elected by their convents to settle the 
matter. These four met in the house of the canons of St. Olave, at 
Herringfleet, January 10th, 1259, there to treat about the limitation, 
but they could not come to an agreement. It so happened that F. 
William de Notingham, then lector at Norwich, was also there, and on 
him the four unanimously pitched, that to which part he might con- 
sent it should stand in force, according to the acts of the provincial 
chapter held in 1257 at Gloucester. After diligently considering the 
reasons of each side, F. William gave his assent in favour of Dunwich, 
that the river which separates Norfolk from Suffolk should divide the 
limitation of the friars of Norwich from the limitation of those of 
Dunwich as it had hitherto done, but that nevertheless the friars of 
Dunwich should have the parishes of Mendham and Ressewrde, as 
well in Norfolk as in Suffolk, both in spirituals and in temporals.* 

Edward I. being at Ipswich, April 11th, 1277, sent 16s. to the friar- 
preachers of Donewyk for two days’ food For this house the 
executors of Eleanor of Castile soon after Michaelmas, 1291, gave 
100s. to F. William Hotham, provincial, through Robert de Middelton.® 
Elizabeth de Burg, lady de Clare, by will dated September 25th, 1355, 
proved December 3rd, 1860, bequeathed 40s. to the friar-preachers of 
Donwiz. Sir Peter de Bedingfeld, knight, by will dated October 18th, 
1871, pr. May 12th following, bequeathed half a mark to the friar- 
preachers of Donewic. Walkelyn de Hardeshull, chr., by will of 
February 24th, 1376-7, pr. April 16th following, left his body to be 
buried among these friars next to Alice his wife, and bequeathed 57. 





1 Gardner, Historical Account of Dunwich. 

2 Claus. 40 Hen. III., m. 12. 

5 Pat. 23 Edw. 1II., p. 3., m. 20. 

* Kirkpatrick, Religious Orders in Norwich. 

5 Rot. garder. de oblat. et elemos. regis, 5 Edw. I. 

® Rot. garder. liberat. pro regina, ete. 19 20 Edw. I. 
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for the expenses of his burial, and 20s to the friars. Thomas de 
Wyngfeld, by will of July 17th, 1378, pr. September 27th, bequeathed 
five marks to every convent of mendicant friars in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
to celebrate for his soul. Sir Juhn de Plaiz, June 22nd, 1385, 
bequeathed five marks to every house of friar-mendicants in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire. He died June 2nd, 1388. 
Elizabeth Elmham, widow of William Elmham, knight, by will of 
December Ist, 1419, pr. February 14th following, assigned 40 marks 
to the different convents of friars in Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge, 
to perform the trental of St. Gregory for her soul and for the 
souls of all to whom she was beholden. Wiliam Garneys, of Stoktone, 
esq., by will of February 13th, 1420-1, pr. April 6th, 1425, desired 
that a thousand masses should be celebrated for his soul, as soon as 
could be after his decease, by the friars of the four orders in Norwic, 
Donewic, and Jernemuthe, at the discrétion of his executors. Alice, 
wife of Robert Duk, of Bramtone, by will of July 18th, 1437, made 
with her husband's leave, pr. July 28th, left a bushel of corn to the 
friar-preachers of Donewic. William Mekilfeld, of Henham, Suffolk, 
esq., purposing to go to the Holy Land, by will of November 7th, 
1439, bequeathed ‘‘to y® Frer menur’ of Donewych xls. To y° 
P’chores there xls. evenli to be dep’tid among y° co’uentz.” Joan 
lady de Bardolf, by will of September 7th, 1446, pr. April 3rd 
following, bequeathed five marks to every order of friars within the 
diocese of Norwich to pray for the souls of her parents, benefactors, 
especially for her deceased spouse, mercifully to obtain grace for his 
soul. Peter Garneys, of Beklys, esq., by will of August 20th, 1451, 
pr. February 5th following, left 100s. for a thousand masses to be said 
as soon as convenient after his decease by the four orders of friars in 
Norwic, Yernemuth, Donewic, Gipwic, and elsewhere, at the discretion 
of his executors, for the souls of himself, his parents, and wives. 
Margaret Meltoun, December Ist, 1463, bequeathed 2s. Thomas 
Croftys, of Westale, esq., by will of April 20th, 1474, pr. May 26th, 
bequeathed 10s. to the friar-preachers of Donewic. Lady Matilda 
Moryeff, of Donwic, by will of March 10th, 1477-8. pr. September 
15th, bequeathed 6s. 8d. to the convent of friar-preachers. Thomas 
Reve, of Darsham, January 20th, 1482-3, bequeathed 10s. for a trental. 
Geoffrey Barett, of Haleswurth, by will of May 5th, 1483, pr. August 
6th, bequeathed 6s. 8d. to each house of friars here. Thomas Bate- 
man, esq., of Southelmham, April 8th, 1485, bequeathed 2s. 6d. to 
each of the two orders of friars iri Donewic, viz., the Augustinians and 
the grey-friars. There were no Augustinians in Dunwich, so the 
friar-preachers must have been intended. Robert Sharparew, May 
Ist, 1512, bequeathed 8s. 4d. to this convent.’ 

To this convent probably belonged F. Thomas Hopman, who con- 
trary to royal proclamation and inhibition went abroad without the ~ 
king’s licence. Thereupon a writ was issued, August 10th, 1355, to 
Walter de Columpton, to arrest him as soon as he could be found, and 
taking him to Donewic, to deliver him to the prior of the friar- 
preachers there, or anyone holding the prior’s place, and to Thomas 





7 Cottonian Collection of Wills, ['V., 34. Blomefield. Harl. M.S. cod. X. Nichol’s 
Royal Wills. 
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Cotun, there to be kept in safe custody.* Probably Hopman was 
engaged by the Bishop of Ely at the Roman Court, in the grave dis- 
sensions between the king and that prelate, and kept out of England 
under the peril of imprisonment. F. John Sefeld had leave of the 
master-general of the order, June 22nd, 1397, to visit his friends at 
Donewic, aud on the same day F. John Halewick was assigned here 
asaconventual. F. Nicholas Alberti of this convent had a chamber 
and other things conceded to him by the friars, all which, November 
21st, 1397, the master-general approved and confirmed to him.° 

The great personages who were buried at this priory were probably 
benefactors too. Weever gives the following list of burials here, taken 
out of the collections of William le Neve, York herald :— 

‘Sir Roger de Holishe knight, the foresaid founder. 

Sir Raufe Ufford, and Dame Jone his wife. 

Sir Henry Lavxiffeld, knight. 

Dame Joan de Harmile, 

Dame Ada Crauene. 

Dame Jone Weyland, Sister of the Earle of Suffolke. 

John Weyland, and Jone his wife. 

Thomas, sonne of Richard Brews, knight. 

Dame Alice, wife of Sir Walter Hardishall. 

Sir Walkin Hardesjfield. 

Austin Valeyns. 

Raph Wingfeld, knight. 

Richard Bokyll, of Leston, and Alice, and Alice his wives. 

Sir Henry Harnold, Knight and Fryer.””” 

“ Whose bones with the church and edifice now lie under the insult- 
ing waves of the sea,’ 

The priory was near the sea, which in 1384 broke so far inland that 
it laid waste and destroyed the greatest part of the town of Dunwich, 
and in all likelihood this house would soon perish, so the friars sought 
to remove from their perilous position. In compliance with a writ of 
November 20th, an inquisition was taken December 2nd following at 
Blyburgh, to find if it would be detrimental for the king to give 
licence to Robert de Swylynton, knight, to assign to the friars 10a. 
of land and 4a. of marsh in Blybargh, there to build their church 
and habitation according to the rule and discipline of the order, The 
jurors made a favourable return, and said that the land was held as 
of the manor of Blyburgh, and was worth the 10a. altogether 3s. 4d. 
a year, and the 4a. of marsh 6d. a year.” Thereupon the king 
Nov. (December) 23rd gave licence to the knight, in his pious and 
devout affection, for giving the land and founding the house, and to 
the friars for making the new foundation, carrying the materials of 
their old building to Blitheburgh, and selling the land at Dunwic in aid 
of their new house.” But the translation never took place into Sir 





8 Pat. 29 Edw. III. p. 2, m. 6 d. 

9 Reg. mag. gen. ord. Romee asservat. 

10. Weever, Funeral Monuments. 

11 Gardner. 

12 Escaet. 8 Rich. II., n. 50. Jurors; Ad. Neel, Rob. Salle, Rob. Coteler, Will. 
Felawe, Rob. Thweyt, Tho. Ernald, Will. Flemmyng, Rad. Burghard, Rog. Palmere, 
Will, Basset de Bulchamp, Pet. Arnald, Steph. Crunge, Will. Wryghte. 
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Robert’s manor, which was four miles distant, and the friars continued 
in their old house, probably contenting themselves with damming 
out the sea, for even now skilful engineering would redeem all the 
land which has been submerged. 

And so the priory endured tillthe Reformation. In a letter written 
to Thomas Cromwell in November, 1588, the suffragan bishop of 
Dover informed him that he had suppressed twenty houses of friars, 
and among them “the Blacke and Grey in Dunwich.“ The black- 
friars’ possessions then consisted of the site of the convent, within 
which were the buildings and some gardens and orchards, and without 
were two tenements. The site was immediately let for 10s. a year to 
William Thorp, the next year to William Rabett, who died within a 
twelvemonth, and his widow Elizabeth continued to occupy it. The 
mesuages or tenements were let fur 6s. 8d. each, one to Margaret 
Ruddewike, widow, the other to Peter Funteyne. Thus the full 
yearly value was 1/. 3s. 4d. The whole was granted, February 20th, 
1544-5, to John Eyre or Eyer (one of the auditors of the court of 
augmentations) and to his heirs and assigns, to be held in fealty only 
and not in capite, with the issues from the previous Michaelmas.” 

The encroachments of the sea on the land were renewed from time 
to time. Part of the priory lands were washed away in the winter 
of 1740, and when Gardner wrote in 1754, only a small piece of tilled 
land was remaining. Even that is now gone. 





SINGULAR DISCOVERY OF GOLD COINS IN 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 


A singular discovery of gold coins has been made at Park Street, a 
little village on the southern borders of Bedfordshire, and has been 
reported to the Treasury. A man in the employment of Mr. Boff, car- 
penter and builder, was engaged splitting some old oak beams, when in 
the centre of one of them he came upon a cavity out of which rolled a 
number of bright coins. The hole had been neatly formed, and was 
circular in shape, having apparently been drilled into the wood, and 
it was fitted with a plug to conceal it. On further search being 
made, another hiding place of the same kind was found, also con- 
taining treasure. The coins which number over 100, consist of 
nobles, angels, and half-angels, and vary in date from the reign of 
Henry VI. to that of Henry VIII. They are in excellent preserva- 
tion. Some of them bear the figure of S. Michael, others a ship 
with a cross for a mast, and all have Latin inscriptions upon them. 
The largest coins are about the size of half-a- crown, and the smallest 
resemble a sovereign. It is not known at present where the beam in 
which the treasure was found came from, as Mr. Boff has recently 
pulled down several old farmhouses and other buildings in the 
neighbourhood. 


18 Pat. 8 Rich. II., p. 2, m. 

14 Misc. Letters, temp. ‘Hen VIL, 2nd series. Vol. VIII., No. 117. 
15 Ministers’ Account, 30-31 Hen. VIIL., No. 139. Et seq. annis, 
16 Pat. 836 Hen. VIII. p. = m. 38 (12). 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE CLOSE ROLLS OF HENRY III. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 
(Continued from page 149.) 
14th (1229-80). 


Jan. 10 (Brewer Temple). Hugh de Neville is commanded to 
cause Willm de Cantilupo to have 3 deer in Clive Forest. 

Jan. 18 (Stanford). Hugh de Neville is commanded to cause 
the Friars Minors to have 10 cart loads of wood for fuel in his 
bailiwick ; and also to cause Ralph de Normanvill to have two 
deer in Clive Forest, for the use of his wife; and on the 15th 
being still at Stanford, the King commands the Sheriff of Lincoln- 
shire to cause a coroner to be elected in the place of Baldwin de 
Panton. On the 9th, at Lincoln, the King granted the lands with 
houses and buildings which did belong to Isaac the Jew of York, 
which Geoffrey de Luterel held in Northampton to Stephen de 
Sedgrave. 

Jan. 29. The King signifies to the Sheriff of Lincolnshire 
that the Abbot of Barden (Bardney) has paid the 40s. which he 
was amerced in an assize between him and the Abbot of Tupholm. 

Bardney (Benedictine) Abbey was mitred, its Abbots being 
summonsed to Parliament as early as 49 H. 8. The Abbot who 
presided over it, and referred to above, was Adam de Ascwardby, 
whose election was confirmed by the King, 6th of the ides of Sept. 
1225 res 1237. The name of the Abbot of Tupholm (Premonstra- 
tensium, or Norbertine Canons) is not given in the Monasticon. 

Feb. 6. The Sheriffs of the counties of Lincoln (Rt. de Rohe- 
field), Norfolk, Cambridge, and Notts. are commanded to make 
known to the tenants of the Honor of Richmond that they in 
future are to be answerable to Peter, Karl of aang, for their 
services of Knight’s fees. 

March 11. The King commands the Bailiffs of Stamford fair to 
aid Anketil Malore, Willm de Haverhull, and Willm Scissor, whom 
the King sends to buy horses in Stamford fair. 

March 14. The King commands the Sheriff of Lincolns. to permit 
the ship of the Prioress (1? Prior) of Ormesby, arrested at Germun- 
thorp, to depart if it be not capable of carrying 16 horses. (Ormsby 
was a Priory (Gilbertine), founded by William, Earl of Albermarle 
and Gilbert de Orreby, temp. Stephen.) 

April 2 (Lambeth). Pardon of 1299 marks of loan to W(illm) 
Earl Warren, made to him by the King’s predecessors. 

April 4 (Reading). The Sheriff of Rutland commanded to 
deliver to the men of J. Earl of Huntingdon the money and cattle 
taken from them if it be found tbat they do not owe suit of 
county, hundreds, &c. ; 

April 8 (Residing). Respite of assise of novel disseisin between 
(Robt.) the master of the Knts. Templars and John Talbot, con- 
cerning a tenement in Geyneburg. 
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April 15 (Winchester). Alan de Lindon has the King’s pardon 
of 10 out of 20 mks by which he made fine for license to enclose 
his wood called La Lunde of Eston, and to make a park thereof. 
On Apl 8th 15 H. 8 (1281) the King (at Westminster) com- 
mands the Sheriff of Northamptonshire (Stephen de Segrave) to 
permit Alan de Lindon his lands &c. to be in peace having given 
security to the King for his men accused of the death of a man 
unknown at Stamford; also to deliver the above said men from 
prison at Northampton if they can find bail. 

April 19 (Portsmouth). The King grants to Willm de Ferrers, 
Earl of Derby, freedom from suits of counties and hundreds for 
himself and. his men of Staunford, and a market there on Thurs- 
day. . 

Tipril 20. The King grants W/(alter Malclerk) Bp. of Carlisle 
(1228 res 1246) to have a fair at his manor of Horncastle on the 
eve and day of St. Barnabas (June 11) beside the fair on the feast 
of St. Laurence (Aug. 10); and also free warren in the manor 
and soke of Horncastle. 

April 21 (Portsmouth). Disafforestation of the Forest of Kesteven 
by the metes set out ; and on the 30th the King commands Sheriffs 
of counties to cause all men remaining in England, after the King’s 
passage abroad, to arms, so that they may have their arms for the 
security of the kingdom. 

May 17 (Northampton). Sheriff of Lincolnshire is commanded 
to keep and receive any present of hawks, falcons, or other birds 
which may come from Norway for the king, till Henry de Hau- 
vill comes for it. . 

June 27 (Lincoln). The King grants deliverance of the ship of 
Willm de Oreford, laden with hides of Andr. Bukerel arrested at 
Hull, also, see below. The next day the King commands Brian de 
Tnsula to cause the constable of Nottingham Castle to have timber 
in Nottingham Forest for the repairs of the King’s hall in the castle ; 
the King also commands the Sheriff of co. Lincoln to give seisin to the 
Earl of Britanny of land which Roger Bertram holds in Fuleber, and 
of land which Oliver de St. John holds in Ledenham of the said 
Earl, to whom the King has restored his lands. On 10 Aug. 
following the King at Nottingham grants to Oliver de St. John 
restitution of his corn and chattels in land which he held in Fuleber 
and Ledenham, notwithstanding the seizin of the said land given to 
the Earl of Brittany. On 27th June the King at Lincoln granted 
permission to Walter, son of Randolph of Dunwich, to take the ship 
loaded with the wool of Henry de Seleby, Mayor of York, and arrested 
at Hull, to Flanders, and also deliverance of the ships of Gilbert 
Ruffus of Sandwich, laden with the woll of Stephen de Croy, arrested 
at Boston, and that of Gilbert de Sandwich, laden with wool and lead, 
also arrested at Boston. Next day the King grants freedom for Willm 
de Baiocis from being put in assizes, &c., whilst he is coroner of the 
county of I .incoln. 

July 1 (Lincoln). The King grants deliverance to John de 
Estring of his ship which the Abbot de la Dale takes to Norway on 
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the business of the Pope and which was arrested at Leam. On the 
3rd, at Stamford, the King grants deliverance to Willm Bernard of 
his ship arrested at Boston; of vessels of Cologne, Greoig, and 
Staverne arrested in ports of Lincolnshire, and permission for them 
to return to their own parts ; and also to Simon Caple of his ship 
laden with the goods of merchants of Cambray and arrested at 
Boston; to Juhn de Cailli for his ship also arrested at Boston, of 
the ships of Otho and Mainard de North arrested at the same 
port ; and the ship of John, son of Robert, arrested at Orwell; on 
security that it will only be taken into Flanders. 

July 28 (Miribil). Respite of plaint between Frances Mary, 
sister of Odo de la Besch and Wm de la Besch concerning land 
in Walingsur. 

Aug. 6 (Lenton) The King grants permission for the bailiffs of 
the Bp. and Chapter of Lincoln with one of the persons assigned 
to assess arms in the county of Lincoln, to assess them in the lands 
of the church of Lincoln. The persons assigned were the Bp. of 
Lincoln (Hugh Wallis, Archd. of Wells), Simon de Roppel, Simon de 
Gubaud, John Hamby, Hugh de Lincoln, and the Sheriff of the 
county. Same day (6th). The King at Leicester, grants the 
Emperor and Court of Flanders permission for the ships belonging 
to their dominions to return thither with cloth, &c., from the fairs 
of Boston, and also grants permission for 10 ships of Norway which 
have come to Grimsby to depart from thence. 

Aug. 2 (Bleynes). Sheriff of Lincoln is demanded to remove any- 
one who shall oppose the seisin of Roger de Colevill of Byham 
(Bytham) of the lands of William his father. 

Aug. 13 (Pontem). The King grants seisin of his land in 
Barton co. Lincoln to Richd. de Buterwick, nephew and heir of 
Robt. de Barville, security being given for 20 mks for his relief. 

Sept. 2 (Doncaster), The King grants seisin of the lands of 
Thos. de Scoting taken into the hands of Jews of Lincoln, on his 
finding security for the payment of the debts which he owes them. 

The following record of appointment of attorneys :—(Nov.) Philip 
de Dudinton for Wm. de Withinton against Walter de Preston, 
concerning service claimed to the Earl of Ferrers in Dudinton. 
(Jan.) Willm. de Haddeclive, of Prior of. Ormesby against Wm. de 
Benigworth, concerning service which Philip de Kyrne demands for 
a tenement in Freston. The Sheriff of Lincoln is commanded to 
cause assises, &c., to come before the appointed Justices Brian de 
Insula and Simon de Roppesle. (Nov.) Phillip de Kirkeby aud 
Luke de Lek attorneys of Elias Abbot of Revesby (Cistertian) to 
make division between the lands of the Abbott in Foleby and ‘Tumby 
and the land of Walter de Barent in Marim. (Aug.) Willm de 
Lincolu attorney of Abbot of Tupholm, against the Abbot of Bar- 
denay concerning divisions of land in Tupholm, Burreth and Bardenay. 
(Apl.) Appointment cof Adam de Wiliton, attorney of Alice, widow of 
Henry de Nevill, against the Abbot of Bardenay, concerning divirions 
between land in Bardenay and Burreth and (Jan.) Hanelin de 
Gereberg attorney of Prior of Ormesby against Simon de Kyma con- 
cerning a tenement in Little Grimsby. 
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15th (1230-31.) 


Oct. 25 (Westminster). Scutages of Knights’ fees which W. 
Bp. of Carlisle holds of Ralph de Rodes, and he of the King. 

Appointment of Alured the Chamberlain attorney of Hugh Wac 
v. the Abbot of Burg, concerning divisions between the Abbot's 
land in Turleb (Thurlby), and the lands of the said Hugh in 
Brunne (Bourn). 

Oct, 28. Henry de la Vagor. Sesin of lands in co. Lincoln, of 
which Alan, son of the Earl his father, whose heir he is was dis- 
eised, the King having taken his homage. 

Nov. 10 (Lambeth). The King grants to John de Burgo 20 oaks 
in Wauburg forest to repair his houses of Wautre, and 2 deer in 
Clive forest ; and on the 14th (at Westminster) the King gave 4 
oaks in Wauberg wood to William de Burgo, clerk of the King’s 
wardrobe. 

Dec. 25 (Keneton). The Sheriff of Lincolns. (Wm. de Curum) is 
commanded not to interrogate Willm de Gray concerning the 
appeal which Walter Belle makes against him as he has given 
security to come before the Justices, &c. 

Dec. 27 (Westminster). Pardon of amercement to P. Duke of 
Britanny, and men of Boston and Skyrebeck incurred before the 
Justices in Eyre co. Lincoln. 

Jan, 6 (Walingford). Sheriff of Lincolnshire is commanded tu 
cause the liberties granted to W. Bishop of Carlisle and his men 
in the manor and Soke of Horncastle to be observed. On 8 July 
(Reading) following, a similar command was sent to the Justices 
in Eyre, and to put all plaints touching the person of the said Bp. 
" except assise of novel disseisin before the Justices at Westminster. 
On 18 Oct., 1281, the Kmg at Westminster coufirms grant of fairs 
at Horncastle to the Bp. 

Jan. 16 (Woodstock). William Earl of Ferrers to have timber 
in Savernak forest to build a chamber at his manor of Stamford, and 
the Constable of Marlborough commanded to cause him to have 6 
breams to stock his rivary at Stamford. On the 10th Apl. followiog 
(at Westminster) the King orders Richd Earl Ferrar to have 5 deer 
in Rockingham forest. 

Jan. 19 (Woodstock). Royal license to the Dean of Lincoln and 
the citizens to dig stone in the ditch of Lincoln castle for the fabric 
of the church. 

Jan. 26. Sheriffs of the counties of Lincoln, Leicester, Rutland, 
Northampton, Beds., Oxon, Camb., and Hunts., are commanded not 
to distrain on the demesnes of the Bp. of Lincoln for scutage, cc. 
Also (Westminster), the Abbot of Valle Dei and others, exors. of 
Robt. de Greslie, had his goods and chattels granted to them for the 
execution of his will, having given security for payment of his debts 
to the King, estates in counties of Lincoln, York, Lancaster, Rutland, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk. Appointment of Gilbert, attorney of Thomas 
son of Jocus against Robt. de Louth concerning a croft at Ancaster. 

Feb. 28 (Gloucester). Sheriff of Northamptonshire is commanded 
to arrest Isard de Bonesge or his chattels to answer to Stephen 
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Reymund for £100 which he owes, and the Sheriff of Lincolns, is 
commanded to arrest Isard’s chattels. 

March 3 (Gloucester). The Sheriff of Lincolns. is commanded to 
make known that servants having armour, &c., and who are willing 
to take the King’s money may be at London within one month after 
Easter, prepared to go abroad in his service. 

March 30 (Marlboro’). Grant of a market on Tuesday to Ralph 
de Haya at his manor of Bulewell. 

April 5. The Bailiff of Willm de Vernun, Justice of Chester in 
the county of Lincoln is not to be put in assises, &c., while he (Wm. 
de V.) shall be Justice of Chester. Also 

Record of the appointment of Robert, monk of Valle Dei and 
Willm de Burton attorneys of the Abbot against Willm son of 
Robert, concerning land in Sewsterne ; also Robt. le Vavasur attorney 
of Hugh, son of Ralph, against Wm. de Benigworth concerning 
customs in Markeby. 

May 15 (Gloucester). Such seisin of the Manor of Dodinton to 
Oliver de Aencurt and Nichola his wife, as they had before they were 
disseised thereof by the King’s command. 

Oliver de A was 4th in descent from Ralph D’Eincourt Baron of 
Blankley, co. Lincoln, and founder temp. Henry I. of Thurgarton 
Priory, Notts. Nichola was granddau. of Nichola de la Hay, her 
sister Juliana was the wife of Richd Humet grandson of Richd H. 
Lord of Stamford and Constable of Normandy. 

May 22 (Ludlow). Pardon of 65s. of chattels of fugitives to 
Ralph de Trublevill when he was Sheriff of Northamps., &., and 
on the 15th Oct. following he is ordered to have given him a cask 
of the King’s wines which are at Geitinton (Geddington). 

May 25 (Wenloc). Hugh de Nevill is commanded to take with 
him Willm. de Insula and the Sheriff of Northamps. and to assign 
to Willm. Briton 50a in Dodinton Wood to be assarted and cultivated. 
On 19 Jan. preceding he is ordered to hold the manor of Dodinton 
till the King shall restore it to the right heirs. On 8 July following 
(at Reading) he had 50 a. of wood in the wood granted him by the 
King, and on the 25 July (at Hereford) the King commands Hasculf 
de Athelakeston not to hinder persons from coming to the wood to 
buy out of the part thereof granted to him. 

May 31 (Walingford). 7 oaks in Wichewood forest granted to 
Ralph son of Nicholas to build a house at Eston. 

Nichol son of Osbert and William son of Walter attorney of Abbot 
of Croyland against Fule de Oyrij and John de Wiham concerning 
customs, &c., in Croyland and Burthorp. 

The Abbott of Croyland at this time was Henry de Longchamp, 
who presided over the house from 1190 to 1236, brother to William 
de L., Lord Chancellor and Justitiary and Bp of Ely, 1190-97. 

June 9 (Westminster). Sheriff of Lincolnshire is commanded not 
to intermeddle in the fairs of Boston which the King has restored to 
P. Duke of Britanny. 

June 18 (Havering). Pardon of fine incurred by the men of 
William Lungespee in not being present at an inquest taken on 
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the death of a man killed on his Jand at Sutton, Lincolns.; and 
on 8 July pardon for his men of Sutton for the same reason. 

The Archdeacon of Lincoln (Robt. de Hayles, 1223-38) to have a 
deer in Wauburg forest. 

June 17. The King commands the Sheriff of Northamptonshire to 
deliver up the royal mews at Geitiuton to H. de Hanvill to keep 
therein the birds sent by the King of Norway to the King. 

June 22 (Windsor). Bailiffs of Boston, Hull, and Southampton 
are commanded to permit the Brethren of the Knights Templars to 
carry their wool to Fianders. 

July 3 (Reading). Seisin of land to Henry de Capella in the soke 
of Waltham which Bald de Frivill held, 26 librates of land, 1 mark 
of rent which Baldwin de Frivill previously held in Bolesby, Fenby, 
Wadhe, and Waltham, and 100 solidates of land out of the 10 librates 
which Ralph de Ralegh held of the lands which Alan son of the Earl 
held in Waltham. On the 21st (at Gloucester) a grant to Willm le 
Ewer of 100 solidates out of the 10 librates of land which Ralph de 
halegh held of the lands which did belong to Alan son of the Earl in 
Waltham ; also 20 librates of land which Walter de Faucunberg held 
in Bernoleby and Waldhe and 10 which Ralph de Ralegh held of the 
lands which Alan son of the Eari held in Waltham to John’s son of 
Philip ; and on the 26 (Hereford) seisiu to him of 10 librates of land 
which Henry the King’s brother formerly held of the lands which did 
belong to Alan son of the Earl in Waltham. On the 9th, at Waling- 
ford, the land which Henry de Auaugor had in the soke of Waltham, 
and which Walter de Everm(ue) previously held to Henry the King’s 
brother. 

Walter de Halton, attorney of Simon prior of Spalding v. Walter 
de Fulen concerning land in Spalding. 

July 17. Justices in co. Lincoln are commanded to put the appeal 
which Walter Belle makes v. Eugerram Painel before the Justices at 
Westminster. On the 24th (Hereford) the Justices in Eyre are com- 
manded to put the assise between John son of Stephen and between 
him and Nichs. de Quatermare’s, and between Laur de Ulseby and 
the said Nichs. concerning lands in Barewe before the Justices at 
Westminster. 

Aug. 6. Gift of one of the 2 hawks to W. Earl Warren given by 
Andrew nephew of the King of Sweden to the King. 

Aug. 11. Respite of plaint between Hugh Wake and Willm de 
Albini in hundred of Anecaster. William son of Walter attorney of 
Abbot of Croyland v. Fule de Orby concerning common of pasture in 
Croyland. 

Sept. 8 (Castrum Matildis). H. de Neville is commanded to 
appoint a place in Clive forest where the Nuns of St. Michael’s, 
Staunford, can have a cartload of wood daily, the place iu which they 
have (hitherto) had it. now being in the hands of William Briton.* 

Ralph de Sutton attorney of Robt Lupus v. Robt son of Richard 
concerning customs in Saltfleetby. 





* Edw. I. confirms at Torpel 8 Sept. in his 18th year (1290), the grant made 
by Kings John and Hen. 5 to the Prioress and Convent of St. Michael's of a cart 
load of thorns and dead wood daily (qualibit die) out of Clive forest.—Cl. Roll 18 
E. 1 m. 4. 
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16th (1231-2). 

Oct. 27 (Oxford). The King grants seisin of lands, &c., which 
Beatrice late Countess of Chester held in dower in Wadinton, 
Normanneby, Benteford, Dunyngton, and Hauteberg and which the 
King has assigned to Clementina Countess of and widow of Ranulph 
Earl of Chester in lieu of dower. 

Nov. 2 (Marlborough). Hasculf de Nevill commanded by the 
King to permit the men of Peter son of Herbert to collect nuts 
yearly for one day in the King’s forest of Rutland. On the 17th 
the King being still at Marlboro’ commands that the wood per- 
taining to the manor of Apethorpe (Ranulph Britons’) is to be 
quit of waste, view of forresters, &c., for ever. On 7 Jan. follow- 
ing he has permission from the King to hunt hares, foxes, and 
cats in all his lands. 

Nov, 22. Grant of 2 casks of the King’s wines which are at 
Lincoln to Walter de Evermue. 

Dec. 1 (Westminster). W. Earl Warren to have 5 deer in Clive 
Forest. 

Jan. 7 (Reading). Acquittance of suit of counties, &c., to Oliver 
de St. George and Amabel his wife for the land they have in Bructon 
(Lincolns.) which was extracted from the demesne of the Earl of 
Britanny. 23rd. The Sheriff of Lincolns. commanded to cause the 
liberties granted by the charter of Richard the King’s uncle to be 
Abbot of Rupe (Roche) to be observed. 

Jan. 16 (Windsor). The King orders the Friars minors of Stan- 
ford to have 5 oaks in Clive forest for fuel, and at Windsor, on 16 
Feb. following 5 more in Clive Forest for fuel. Also the appointment 
of Robt. de Salient, Ralph Grymbald, Henry de Rande, and Richd. 
de Bernak as assessors and collectors in co. Northampton ; Henry de 
Uppingham, and Alan Basset in Rutland ; and William de Welles, 
Walter Bec, Simon de Roppesl’(ey), Alex. de Pointon, John de 
Braitoft, and Henry le Moine in co. Lincoln of 40th part of moveables 
granted to the King. ~ 

Jan. 22 (Westminster). Sheriff of Lancashire (? Lincolns.) com. 
manded to convene foresters, &c., &c., to take view, 7z.a. of forests in 
Rutland, Northampton, and Hants. Also a grant to the Abbot of 
Barden (Bardney) of a market heretofore holden on Monday, to be 
held on Thursday, and free warren in lands in Barden, Osgotob(y), 
Buteiate, and Suthereie, co. Linc. 

Jan. 26 (Westminster). Grant of land in co. Lincoln to Walter 
de Evermuth which Wm. le Bezoch and afterwards Wm. de Serland 
held. 

Feb, 6 (Westminster). 8 deer in Rockingham Forest to Willm 
Earl of Albermarl to put in his park of Stratton. The King grants 
the custody of the lands of Ralph le Fetcher to Hugelina his widow, 
which he held by serjeantry be retained in the hands of Acam 
Esturny. 

Apl. 12 (Reading). Brian de Insula is commanded not to annoy 
H. de Nevill on account of taking 2 deer in Wauburg Forest given to 
the Archdeacons of Lincoln (Thos. Wallensis afterwards Bishop of St. 
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Davids), and Huntingdon (Gilbert). Grant to Ralph de Normanvill 
(Lord of Empingham), d. 43 H. 8. In 5 H. 3, H. de Nevill has the 
royal command to deliver to him 6 beams of oak out of Clive forest 
for building a hall at Amplingham (Empingham), and Allan Basset 
custody of the King’s escheats and wardships in co. Rutland. 

Appointment of Henry son of Adam, attorney of Robt. de Turribus 
and Beatrix his wife and Alice her sister, v. Prioress (Amabilis) of 
Grenefield (Cistertain) concerning land in Langholm, co. Lincoln. 

Apl. 21. Ten oaks in Roteland forest to Theol de Bellehus to 
build him a house at his manor of Wilkingeston.* 

Apl. 28 (Westminster). Barons of the Exchequer are commanded 
to cause to be enrolled the service owing to the King by Raunulph 
and Willm Briton for wood in Blchwic (? Bulwic) and Dodinton. 

May 5. The King grants to the Bp. of Chichester (Ralph N eville, 
Lord Chancellor, 1224-45,) and his successors the homage and service 
of the heirs of Richd Balistar who held (land) of aa King in capite 
in Seyton and Morcott. 

May 8 (Westminster). Loan of the King’s mews at Geitinton to 
Henry de Burgo (Earl of Kent) to mew his birds. H. de Nevill is 
commanded to aid John Follus and Philip the King’s huntsman to 
take 40 beasts, deer, and stags in Whittlewood Forest. 

May 9 (Westminster). Bailiffs of Boston fairs are commanded to 
arrest the goods of merchants of the land of the Earl of Holand found 
in their port for the chattels of which Thos. Aurifaber was despoiled 
in the land of the Earl. 

May 28. W. Earl Ferrars to have timber in Savernak forest to 
build a house at Stanford; 2 Sept. following a grant of 10 oaks 
from the same forest to repair his houses at Stanford, and on the 
4th 3 deer in Rocikngham forest. 

June 11. John de Colmere is commanded to take 40 casks of 
wine in Boston fairs of the King’s use, which are to be delivered to 
the Sheriff of Lincolns. to be carried to Jakesle and delivered to the 
Sheriff of Northamps. Appointment of Robt. de Kirksted attorney 
of the Abbot of Kirksted v. Reg. de Benington conceruing a messuage 
in Boston, and v. Willm. de Tymesby concerning customs, &c. Also 
of Alured de Leisseby as attorney of John de Nevill v. Ernisc de 
Nevill concerning customs in Nettleton. On 20 June, appointment 
of Robert son of Gilbert as attorney of Thomas son of Joce v. Ralph 
de Lud and Cecilia his wife concerning land in Ancaster. 

June 12 (Woodstock). Grant to Waiter de Fontibus of the manor 
of Welledon during the King’s pleasure, saving to Henry de Braybroc 
who did hold the manor, his corn, &c. 

July 16 (Westminster). Land in Coleby which Ralph de Truble- 
ville did hold granted by the King to Willm Caperun to hold during 
the King’s pleasure. 

Aug. 22 (Winchester). Sheriff of Lincolns. is commanded to send 





* A Theob de Belhus, Subd., was instituted in 1261 to the Vicarage of Thingden, 
Northamptonshire, on the presentation of John de Burgo, Jr., —- of Hubert 
de B., Earl of Keat.—Bridges History of Northamps. Vol. 2 p. 
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two coroners of the county to see that a robber, who keeps himself in 
the church of Horncastle, abjures the kingdom. 

Oct. 9 (Abingdon). The livery of a penny a day of the King’s 
alms which Amargaut used to receive by the hands of the Sheriff of 
Lincolns. granted to John de Tudele. 


(To be continued.) 





DEED FOR. THE ENDOWMENT OF A CHANTRY PRIEST, 
AT MACCLESFIELD, DATED VALENTINE’S DAY, 1471. 


“ H* is ordent and graunted first be Sir John Savage Elder than 
Stuward of Macclesfelde, and after be Thomas of Lyversege at that 
tyme beyng Mayre and the Aldermen of the same, with alle the gode 
men and comyuers of the paressh, to make a Stokke to stond ever 
and abyde and to be kept in trwe men’s hondes with a sufficient surete 
ther’pon and never to be broken to that intente, with the grace of 
God, to bere a yerle Rent to the fyndyng of a Preste before the Emage 
of oure Lady in chapell of All halowes of Macclesfelde, and all gode 
and trwe cristen men and wymmen wille gyffe any godes after theire 
power therto. Whoso ever is our’ Lady preste shall every Sonenday and 
haleday whille the world gose aboute before that he guo to the lavatore 
pray speciale for all the brethren and the sistren of oure Lady service 
First for the gode lyfe welefure and prosperite of all those brethren 
and sistren that ben alyve that God save and kepe them in gode lyves 
and vertue wheyresever they be on lond or water with Deus misereatur 
nostri, &c. And for all the soules of these brethren and sistren that 
ben past oute of this worlde with De profundis, &. And allso 
the sayd preste for the tyme beyng to have all these hrethren 
and sistren continuale in his memento in the masse. [Here occurs a 
sign of a cross between four dots, apparently from th pen of the 
original scribe.} And this ordinans and graunte thus ever to be kept 
and performet in theire dayes that none bene officers. And thei to 
giffe charge of the same to all those that comen after hem. And 
there to the sayde Sir John beyng Stuward for the tyme beyng hase 
made faythe and sette his seall. _And the sayde Mayre and Aldermen 
with all the burges[es] of the sayde towne, have sette to theire comyn 
seall. Gevyn in [the] Chapell of all hallowes at Macclesfeld in the 
fest of Saynt Valentini In the yere of our Lorde meccclxxj. 
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THE REGISTERS OF THE PARISH OF CATTISTOCK, 
Co. DORSET. 


BY THE REV. E. COLLETT, M.A. 
(Concluded from page 144.) 


John Hatherly and Alice Hellier were married the 9* of feabruary 1604 by licence 
from the ordynarye by Doctor Hursey. 

William Harris and Marye Harris were married the 13t day of June 1608. 

Leonard Martin als Burt and Betterice Pitman were married the 8» day of June 


5. 

..... and Elizabeth Watts ... October 1616. [The only entry this year. } 

Thomas Greenslade and Ellen Cole were married the 29t day of Aprill 1620. 

William Davis and Edith Taff were married the 28t» day of September 1620. 

Robert Roberts and Edith Rogers were married the 22°» day of May in Chactmarel 
church 1621. 

Humpherey Joyliff gent of Dorchester aud Christian ffoy were married the 11th 
day of Januarye 1626. 

Strode Allen and Elizabeth Ken were married the 10¢® day of January in Chant- 
marel Chapel 1629. 

Christopher Royland and Marye Strowde were married the 29t» day of September 
in Chuataendl Chapel in 1630. 

James Rosse gent and Edith Debean gentlewoman were married the 17 day of 
November 1631. 

William Goare Jut and Mary Bishope Ju? were married the 22"4 of July 1638, 

Richard Standertwicke and Bride Bishope were married the 16t® day of October 
1635. 


William Hunt als Sanders and ffaith Gray were married the 27 day of July 1637 
[No entries in 1688. ] 
William Goare Gent and Katheren Dike vid married the 26% day of Aprill 1639. 
he following two entries follow each other. } y 
Lewes Rogers and Margery Rawlings married ye same yeare 1644. 
Anno Dom 16 

William Marks and Emma Rogers married the 15th day of September 1658. 

On the opposite page is the following note:—‘“‘ An hiatus of 14 years in the Regis- 
ter of Marriages during the Rebellion ; but the Register of Baptisms and Burials 
continues without interruption during’ this period.” 

wo is also a hiatus of ten years in the Register between the two entries follow- 


g-] 

William Jackeson & Margarett Furber of Buckland were married Dec 19 1674. 

William Rogers and Joan Whittle of Tollar Porcor were married July 31 1684. 

Sir William Oglander Barronett of Nunwell in the Isle of Wight and Elizabeth 
daughter of Sir John Strode Knight of Parnham in the County of Dorset were mar- 
ried in the Chappell at Chantmarle the fifteenth day of June 1699. 

Thomas May of Glanvill Wootton gent and Mary Bozey als Quarrell of this Parish 
were married inthe Chappel of Cantmarle [1701.] 

| End of Vol. I.] 
The following entries appear in Vol. II. 

Anne Daughter of Sir William Oglander Baronett and his Lady Elizab: baptz‘ in 
eae at Chantmarl. 
171 


“a 4. John Son of John Haynes (Rector of this Parish) and Rebekah his wife. 


, 3 5. Elisabeth daughter of John Haynes clerk and Rebekah his wife. 
se8 BorIALs. 
08. 


Ju 14, Frances Napper Spinster Widow affidavit entered Ju 14. 


1709 

Mrs Mary Cheek widdow and Relict of Mr Robert Cheek formerly Rector of this 
Parish affidavit entered Ju 23. 

Jan 29. Richard son of Mary Rogers widdow affidavit enterd Feb 8. 
1710. 

Mar 26. William son of Mary Rogers widow affidayit entered Mar: 30. 

Nov 24. John Harding a stranger of Woolwich in Kent A. E. Nov 29. 
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1711. April 2. 


William Cheek Yeoman (Son of Robert Cheeke formerly Rector of Catstock] of the 
Parish of Abbots-Stoal affit: ent4 Ap 3. 


{‘lhere are 13 Burials in 1711.]} 
1714. 
Mar 27. Mrs Margery Cheek widdow and Relict of Mr Michael Cheek late Rector 
of this Parish affit Ent Mar 30. 
[16 Burials in 1714. } 


15. 
Feb: 15. A Stranger comonly cal’d “ Mother Heiress” aff: Ent; Feb. 15. 


1718. 
Dec 13. Elisabeth daughter of John Haynes clerk 
Parish Registers Cattistocke 3 
coe é Ann Madhead of Little Tollar Spinster 

171 


Ang 26. John son of Mr John Haynes clerk 


725. 
Feb 20. Eleanor daughter of George Chudleigh Esq 
1730. 


: 27. Rebekah wife of John Haynes Clerk 
George Chudleigh Esq of Chelmington 
Mr Richard Webber Attorney at law 
Richard Channing gentleman 
Philip Dawe Sent yeoman Aged 89 
Grace Elby Widdow Aged 104 
Joan wife of Mt John Haines Clerk 
The Rev’ John Haines Rector aged 90 affidavit entered April 20 

Elizabeth Bullen Aged 96. 
Ann Larcombe Aged 99. 
Ann Scrivener Aged 95. 

Oct 20. Sarah Wareham Spinster Aged 91. 

. 23. Robt Browne a widower Aged 94. 


The following entries may prove interesting, especially as the custom of collecting 
by “ Brief” is now practically abolished, although the Rubric in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer still stands in the Communion office. 

They all occur at the end of the first volume. 

Collected in the Parish of Catstocke towards the Brief for Fakenham in the County 
of Norfolk the summe of five shillings fower pence. 

itnesses 
Collected in the Parish of Catstock towards the Brief R. Cheek. 
of Fremingdon County Devon the sume of fower j John Bradford 
shillings and three pence Edward Mayo. 
June 15¢» 1661 
Witness 
Rob: Cheek Rector 
Rece4 the sayd summe of 
Mr’ Rob cheek by mee Josias 


Aug 9 1661 

Also similar entries for 
Ilminster Somerset 10/- July 31 1661. 
Southwolde Suffolk 8/- 
Klmley Castle Worces: Oct: 27. 1661 4/11 
Condover Salop 3/6 Oct 11 1662. 


In behalf of David Long in the prsh of Harrington, Wilts 4/1 Feb 9. 1661. 


Conybear John Bradford 
Stephen ffurmage 
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Bridgenorth Salop 3/7 Feb 16. 1661. 
The mark of John Bradford Churchwarden 


‘NN 
Bullingbrooke Lincoln 3/6 Feb: 25. 1661. 
Collected in the Parish of Catstocke towards the collection for the Protestant 
churches in the Dukedom of Lithuania May 12 1662 ‘Two shillings three pence 
00 . 02. 03 


For the Church at Gravesende 2/10 Nov 2. 1662. 

For Stepney Shadwell 3/6 Jan 24. 1663. 

Clun Co Salop 2/6 Dec 1665. 

Towards the relief of the poor suffering by fire at London £1 . 3. 6 p* out Oct 2 


666. 
Collected towards the brief of Havant (?) wilts & for the redemption of slaves out 
of galley 2/- June 11. 1669. 
Brief for the Hospital of S. Katherine’s in London 3/- Nov 2. 1673. 
Oswestrie Salop 1/- 
Yetminster 5/- 
For French Protestants 12/5 
1709 Jan 16 Collected for the Relief of the Palatines £1 . 6 . 2. 
[Twenty-five Subscribers varying from 10/- to 14 each. } 
June 20. 1713. 
Ten entries of briefs issued and the sum of nothing collected. 
3 Rugeley 2/6 Burton on Trent 1/6 Southwell 1/6 
1714 All Saints Derby 1/6 
Torksey 1/6 
1715 Blymhill 1/8 
S. Mary Lichfield 2/6 
S. Giles Newcastle-under-Lyme 1/10 
1716 Houndsditch 2/6 
For the Churches in Great Poland and Prussia £1 . 14 . 3. 
1729 Stilton in Huntingdonshire Fire 4/- 
Tamworth nil. 
1730 Bilston Chapel nil. 
1731 Chapel-en-le-Frith 0.0.0 
1732 Manton &c Rutlandshire Fire 1/6. 
1734 Epworth Lincolnshire Fire 1/- 
1787 Penkrych Staffordshire Fire 5/- 
1738 Berkswich Church Staffordshire nil. 
1789 Marchington Church Staffordshire _ nil. 
8. Chad Church Staffordshire nil. 
1740 Shareshill Church Staffordshire nil. 
1741 Thimbleby Lincolnshire nil. 
1742 Whittington Church Salop nil. 
1745 Colwall &c Herefordshire &c Fire, 2/- 
1746 Mold Church als Mount-Alto Church Flintshire _ nil. 
1747 Rocester Church Staffordshire _ nil. 
1750 Stone Church Staffordshire nil. 
1753 Yoxal Fire 104. 
1756 Preese Church Shropshire nil. 
1757 Dwygyfylchi church in the County of Carnarvon nil, 
1758 Sculcoats Church in Yorkshire nil. 
Norbury Church in Staffordshire _ nil. 


These items are interesting, as exhibiting how far news of disaster travelled long 
ago, and also as including Derbyshire and Staffordshire in the list. There are other 
places mentioned besides the above, and suffers from the calamities of Storm, Fire, 
Inundation, Flood, and Storm of Hail are recorded as the recipients of the appeal. 


London. 
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THE LATE JOSEPH MAYER, F.S.A., ETC. 


TxosE who do not know who Joseph Mayer was, and who desire to 
know, may partly understand him by visiting Liverpool, and 
Bebington, in Cheshire, a few miles from Birkenhead, and look 
around. In the former town they will behold his almost priceless 
gifts to the Museum, in the department called “The Mayer 
Collections ;” in the latter place, a pretty, genteel village, with a 
populous neighbourhood, they will be struck with handsome public 
buildings, including a Free Library, Lecture and Picture Hall, 
flanked by charming grounds tastefully laid out with walks and 
shrubs, all given and bequeathed by Joseph Mayer, who now lies buried 
in the churchyard of the village he so especially befriended. There 
is interred his mortal part; but his memory is spread far and wide ; 
and generations unborn will sing praises over his good works and 
deeds. 

The form of the man himself will also live in the statue set up 
at Liverpool by the Corporation ; in marble busts, and medallions ; 
and in engravings. Bebington shows him surrounded by busts, 
medallions, and paintings of some of his most cherished friends ; and, 
if we mistake not, there is also a medal of him; if not, we suggest 
one. Of fine photographs of himself and friends there is a long 
series ; and of these copies were liberally distributed by him. 

With Egyptian, Greek, and Roman antiquities presented by Mr. 
Mayer to Liverpool are also the historically valuable Kentish-Saxon 
remains excavated by Bryan Faussett, and the Richborough, Ash, and 
Gilton antiquities collected by Mr. W. H. Rolfe. Some have lamented 
that such illustrations of Cantian life in long past times should be 
transferred from their native county; but let us be thankful that 
they are in safe custody, accessible, and well published. The story 
of the Faussett collection, somewhat romantic, is told in the Introduc- 
tion to the Jnventorium Sepulchrale, edited by Mr. C. Roach Smith, at 
the cost of Mr. Mayer, who spared no expense to have it fully illustrated. 
Whatever Kent may have been at the invasion of Julius Cesar, it 
cannot now be called the most civilised part of Britain. The rich 
town of Maidstone is indebted to a private person, Mr. Charles, for 
its Museum and Free Library, while the populous towns of Chatham 
and Rochester have neither; and the Theatre of the latter, rich in 
its memories, has lately been converted into a Conservative Club- 
house! Sittingbourne has just refused, as a gift, Mr. George Payne’s 
valuable collection of local antiquities, and has refused any longer 
to pay a small sum for housing the Free Library of Reference he had 
founded! Mr. Gibb’s Saxon antiquities, discovered at Faversham, 
have found refuge at South Kensington. 

Mr. Mayer’s literary career, as regards his own pen, must chiefly 
be sought in Zransactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, of which he was the chief founder and liberal patron. His 
papers are numerous, and full of information. Much did he, histori- 
cally and artistically, for Wedgwood and the Potteries of Staffordshire 

17 


7 
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and Liverpool. He alone enabled Benjamin Thorpe to publish his 
Diplomatarium Anglicum Afvi. Saxonici, a collection of English 
Charters from the reign of Ethelbert of Kent, a.p. 605, to that of 
William the Conqueror; and to him the volume is dedicated in 
grateful and flattering words. For him Mr. Thomas Wright edited 
the two volumes of Vocabularies, ranging from the tenth to the 
fifteenth century, and Feudal Manuals of English History. Mr. 
Roach Smith, in his ‘‘ Retrospections,” pays tribute to him for 
aiding the publication of his Scarcity of Fruits, etc., and The 
Rural Life of Shakespeare; while in the “ Retrospections,” now 
publishing, the author makes grateful acknowledgment to him: 
to him, in conjunction with Mr. Charles Warne, F.S.A., Volume I. 
is dedicated.* The Memoirs of Dodd, Upcott, and Stubbs, an interest- 
ing volume, is another of Mr. Mayer’s productions. His collections 
of the correspondence of Dodd, Upcott, and others are most extensive, 
so also are his theatrical collections, the Ireland MSS., etc., etc. 

The recently published volumes on the Mayer collections at Liver- 
pool by Mr. C. F. Gatty, F.S.A., convey some idea of their extent and 
importance, but a far more worthy notice of their treasures, and their 
founder, was given by his old friend, Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., 
in the 4rt Journal for 1865. In that account, which forms the 
opening chapter of his admirable series of papers upon “ 7’e Museums 
of England, with special reference to objects of Art and Antiquity,” 
Mr. Jewitt thus speaks of “The Mayer Musuem.” He says ‘The 
collection which bears the title of the ‘Mayer Museum’ at Liver- 
pool, owes its origin, as well as its name, to that true lover of 
archeology, and munificent patron of Art and literature, Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, of that town. Formed by him for his own private pleasure, 
the collection continued to grow for many years, and to become more 
important day by day, until at last—and that only recently—Mr. 
Mayer, with princely liberality, after expending upwards of £50,000 
on its contents, presented the entire collection as a free gift for ever 
to the town of Liverpool, where it will always remain one of the 
proudest monuments which even Liverpool, with all its wealth, and 
with all its intelligence, and all its patriotism, can boast. 

“Of the origin of the museum—the obtaining, in fact, of the first 
relic of antiqnity which he possessed—and the first dawning of that 
love for archeology which he has since so sedulously, and so profitably 
to the world, cultivated, Mr. Mayer thus spoke in the course of a 
public address, delivered a short time ago :—‘It may be pardonable 
on my part, at this moment, to recall an incident which 
occurred while I was quite a boy. One afternoon my grandfather 





* In 1870 Mr. Jewitt dedicated his “‘ Grave Mounds and their Contents ” to him in 
these words :—“ To my old and much esteemed friend Joseph Mayer, Esq., Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London; Fellow of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries of Copenhagen ; Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society ; Member of the 
Societies of Antiquaries of France, Normandy, the Morini, etc., etc., etc. ; one of 
the most ardent and zealous of Archwologists, and most kindly of Men; the 
princely donor to the public of the finest and most extensive Museum of 
Antiquies ever collected together by a single individual; I, with true pleasure, 
Dedicate this Volume.—LLEWELLYNN JEWITT.” 
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and I were engaged in an occupation superlatively interesting to me 
at that time, and not without its pleasures now—we were shooting 
rabbits. It was in spring, and men were ploughing in the fields. In 
passing up a hedge our attention was called by a loud shout, und we 
were not a little astonished to see half-a-dozen stout labourers throw 
themselves on the ground one on another, and engage in a vigorous 
scramble. On running up we found a Roman urn shattered by the 
ploughshare, and a heap of escaped coins, which every man was 
shovelling into his pocket without any regard for her Majesty’s right. 
Some of these coins and a fragment of the pitcher I bave now, and 
they represent the very nucleus of that collection I have lately given 
to your town. From such a small beginning I worked steadily on, 
devoting all such time as could be gained from the press of business 
to that pursuit which had thus early fascinated me—as it must 
fascinate all who seriously take it up. Looking upon myself rather 
as an accumulator of material for other men’s use—having little time 
to work myself—I collected together the foundations for a dozen 
different studies, with the ever present hope that the fruit of my life’s 
labour might at some time be worthy of acceptance by the town I had 
made my home. That ambition has been lately realised : and it is 
my earnest hope that the materials heaped together by my good 
fortune may be so augmented in future years, and so used by some 
of you here—ay, and by generations to come—that Liverpool may 
hereafter boast a school of advanced archeology that shall give glory 
to the town and spread honour throughout the land.’ 

“ With ‘some of these coins, and a fragment of the pitcher ’ which 
contained them, Mr. Mayor began then the collection and the study 
of antiquities, and ‘worked steadily on’ in the formation of the 
museum which be hoped would, as it has fully, become ‘ worthy of 
acceptance by the town he had made his home,’ and not only of it, 
but of the whole nation. At first the collection was accumulated at 
his own house, but as it increased in extent, and got too large for a 
private dwelling, Mr. Mayer began to look around him for a more 
convenient location for his treasures, but finding there were no rooms 
attached to any existing institution in Liverpool which would be suit- 
able or available for the purpose, he, in 1852, took a large house 
(No. 8, Colquitt Street), to which, having first fitted it up for the 
reception cf his treasures, he at once removed the museum. Hav- 
ing engaged a curator, Mr. Mayor then, under proper regulations, 
opened his splendid museum to the public, under the name of ‘ The 
Egyptian Museum.’ The opening took place on the Ist of May, 1852. 

“Tn 1854 Mr. Mayer acquired, by purchase, the splendid collection 
of Anglo-Saxon antiquities made by the Rev. Bryan Faussett, and 
known as the ‘ Faussett Collection,’ of the origin of which I shall 
take occasion to speak in another chapter. The acquisition of this 
collection, and also of the Fejervary Ivories, the Rolfe Collection of 
British Antiquities, etc.,added much to the attractions of the ‘ Egyp- 
tian Museum,’ and by subsequent purchases in every branch of 
archeology, and an untiring zeal in the collecting of local relics 
and illustrative examples of local arts and manufactures, it con- 
tinued to grow in extent and importance day by day. The hope 
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expressed by Mr. Mayer in 1852,‘ that Liverpool would, ere long, 
build a museum worthy of her great name,’ was in a few years 
realised, and the late Lord Derby having presented his father’s 
Natural History collection to the borough, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
William Brown, who had amassed an immense fortune as one of Liver- 
pool’s “merchant princes,” after many negotiations, at length 
offered to build a ‘Free Library, Museum, and Gallery of Arts’ 
at his own cost, if the Corporation would find a suitable plot of 
ground for the purpose. This having been done,* the foundation- 
stone of the new building, which is, without exception, the finest for 
its purpose in the provinces, was laid by Mr. Brown, on the 15th of 
April, 1857, and the building was formally opened in October, 1860. 
The institution is under the management of a committee of the Town 
Council of Liverpool, and is maintained by a rate of one penny in the 
pound. 

“¢In May, 1867, Mr. Mayer fully carried out his munificent and 
long-cherished intention, and presented to the town of Liverpool— 
that great and prosperous seaport—his most wonderful and very 
valuable collection of rare and curious remains of ancient Art, as a 
free gift for ever. This splendid donation was received by the Cor- 
poration in a fitting spirit, and a marble statue of its princely donor 
was ordered tu be prepared and placed in St. George’s Hall, at the 
cost of the town. The following interesting extract is from the 
minutes of the committee of the Town Council in reference to this 
noble gift :— 

“The collection, it is no exaggeration to say, is the finest of the 
kind ever presented to the public. The money value of this collection 
is very great ; but it possesses an interest and value which no amount 
of money at the present day could purchase ; it has been the loving 
labour of a life to bring it together. In some of its departments— 
those of Wedgwood-ware and ivory-carvings—it is unique. It con- 
tains the best collection extant of illustrations of the Liverpool pottery 
ware, a manufacture for which the town was once celebrated, but 
which has long been extinct. In Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities 
it is very rich, particularly in gems. The Faussett Collection of 
Anglo-Saxon Remains, the finest extant, forms a portion of it; 
together with a large number of ancient manuscripts and illumina- 
tions. The Town Council has suitably recognised its appreciation 
of this noble gift by voting a marble statue of the donor to be 
placed in St. George’s Hall.’ 

“The ‘ Free Library and Museum’ contains, in addition to the 
‘Mayer Museum’ and the ‘ Free Library and Reading Room,’ the 
Natural History Collection formed by the Earl of Derby, and pre- 
sented, as we have already remarked, to the town; the ‘ Jackson 
Collection of Coins,’ purchased by the Corporation in 1866; the 
‘Museum of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire ;’ a 
‘Gallery of Science and Inventions ;’ a ‘Hall of Sculpture ;’ the 





* The site on which the Museum now stands, near St, George’s Hall, is that on 
which the famed Liverpool potteries, of which so many examples are preserved 
in the Mayer Museum, formerly stood. 
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‘Gladstone Collection of Porcelain-ware ;’ and a large assemblage 
of objects in the different departments which have been presented 
by different individuals, or purchased by the Corporation. The 
Derby Collection of objects of Natural History is contained in a 
series of rooms devoted to that important branch of study, and is 
remarkably well arranged and attractive. The Historic Society’s 
Museum occupies one portion of the lower Mayer Gallery, and will 
be alluded to hereafter. The Gallery of Science and Inventions, 
which is a collection of models, etc., occupies the gallery around 
the entrance-hall, or Hall of Sculpture ; and the Gladstone Collec- 
tion, which is lent to the town on a kind of lease, is located in 
a room specially set apart for its reception. 

“The Mayer Museum is contained in a large hall, reaching from 
the basement story of the building to its ruof—three stories in 
height—it has two spacious galleries running around it, and is lit 
from the roof. The ground-floor is devoted to Egyption and Assyrian 
sculptures, etc.; Burmese and other bronzes; Egyptian mummies 
and idols, and other kindred matters. In the central gallery is a 
fine collection of arms and armour; the Faussett and Rolfe Col- 
lections of antiquities ; the collections of ivories, jewellery, watches, 
etc.; and the enamels and illuminated MSS. In the upper gallery 
are the pottery and porcelain, including the matchless assemblage 
of Wedgwood-ware, and the special series of examples of Liverpool 
pottery. In my present account of this museum—brief though it 
necessarily must he—I propose taking these three divisions separately, 
commencing with the ground-floor, and so ascending to the galleries.” 

Mr. Jewitt then in the remainder of the notice, which occupied 
thirty-six closely printed columns of the Art Journal, and was 
profusely illustrated with engravings, described the objects in the 
various divisions thus indicated, and concluded with the true re- 
mark that ‘‘The world has ample room for more Joseph Mayer's.” 

Notices and engravings of some of the noteworthy objects in the 
collection have also been given in “THE Rexiquary,” and others are 
now here introduced on plates XVII, XVIII., and XTX. 

Mr. Mayer’s house, in Lord Street, Liverpool, was ever the 
rendezvous of literary men, of artists, and of eminent actors ; and of 
them there must be an immense mass of MSS., which, we may hope, 
will find ere long a competent editor. That a man so noble-hearted, 
feeling, and generous, should have often been imposed upon, is not 
to be wondered at. If he saw much of the good side of human 
nature, he also saw not a little of the bad; but the ingratitude of 
the base never ruffled his well-balanced mind and cheerful disposition, 
but warmed him stronger towards the worthy. 

Mr. Mayer was a native of Newcastle-under-Lyme, in Staffordshire. 
He died at Bebington on the 19th of January in the present year, 
his age, according to the “ Atheneum,” being 93. 





THE EARLY LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN, by J. H. Round (London: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row), is a critical essay of much force and clearness. The 
view Mr. Round takes is one weil supported by argument and by facts which his 
indomitable perseverance have brought to light, and the pampblet is therefore one 
that is eminently worth reading, and reading carefully. 
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DOYLE’S “OFFICIAL BARONAGE OF ENGLAND, 1066-1885.”* 


Tus is one of the most important works relating to the peerage that has yet 
been undertaken, and the three volumes already issued, embracing the Dukes, 
Marquises, Earls, and Viscounts of England from 1066 down to 1885, are earnest of 
the admirable and in every way masterly and thoughtful manner in which the project 
has so far been carried out. ‘hese three volumes—the first taking those peers 
alphabetically from Abercorn to Fortescue, the second from Gainsborough to Oxford, 
and the third from Pembroke to Zetland—are three of the most noble and satisfactory 
of any yet devoted to the subject, and stamp the work as one of purely national 
character, and that must become a standard book of reference, not for the present 
day alone, but for future ages. 

Of the plan of the work and its object, the author gpeaks lucidly in his preface, 
and we cannot do better than quote his words. He says :—‘‘ This work was mend wr 
with the object of assisting the study of English history—in the first place, and 
principally of medisval English History—by supplying information, as exact as 
could be obtained, on certain subjects of interest and importanee, and by present- 
ing that information in a manner comprehensive, systematic, and clear. These 
subjects relate exclusively to the peers of England, and the points treated of are :— 
1. Dates of Birth, Succession, and Death. 2. The Varying Titles of each Line. 
8. The Offices held by each Peer. 4. Their Marriages. 5. Their Armorial Bearings. 
6. Their Persons. The main purpose of the work is to contribute, for the benefit of 
those who are interested in the earlier history of this country, some aid which may 
enable them more readily to turn names into persons, to trace out the machinery by 
which the government of England was anciently carried on, and to fix with certainty 
the moment when power changed hands at this or that important crisis. The work 
attempts, at the least, to do for the chiefs of the active ruling class of the earlier 
ages what our modern Peerages aud Parliamentary Companions do for the legislators 
and officials of the present day; but beyond that, it aims at laying a sure foundation 
in certain departments for the higher work of the historian and the biographer. 

“ A few words of explanation must now be given on the treatment of the several 
subjects enumerated above. 1. Succession.—It has not been supposed that, after 
the labours of many competent men, there was any need for treating this subject 
anew, at least, as regards the higher ranks of the nobility. As, however, the dates of 
birth, succession, and death, form, so to say, a kind of framework to the main subject 
of the undertaking, no portion has been put together without a careful consideration 
of such evidence as remains. In the result, with respect to the dates of birth, which 
are very seldom recorded during the 11th and 12th centuries, it is hoped that some 
advance has been made, and that an approximate date at least has been arrived at in 
a fair proportion of cases. 2. Titles.—As the honours held even in the direct line 
of a family often varied, a separate list of them is given in the case of every in- 
dividual peer. It will thus be seen at once that one man was powerful both in 
England and Normandy, that his son succeeded only to the English honours, and 
that the Norman honours reverted at a later period to his heirs, who by that 
time, perhaps, had acquired great lordships in Ireland. It was not the custom, 
however, during at least the first two centuries after the Conquest, for great men 
to use many titles, and it is but rarely that the name of more than one lordship 
foliows the recital of an earldom by the holder of it. The historical list of honours, 
therefore, individually enjoyed in those early days, is in no case meant for the style 
of the period. 3. Offices.—The offices held by the peers of England are the principal 
and distinctive subjects of this work, as its title is intended to express. The subjects 
already touched upon form only an introduction which it was necessary to treat, but 
which would not in and for themselves have had sufficient attraction for the Author 
of this work to induce the bestowal of much labour upon them. The great 
historical importance, however, of ascertaining the dates at which the leading men 
of England attained the offices which gave them power and influence, and the 
further dates at which they lost power and influence, led him on to take up the 
task, and eventually to devote many years to its execution, it cannot yet be said 
completion. A difficult, but, on the whole, much less historically important section 
of the original plan, still remains to be carried out; that, namely, which concerns 
the Barons who and whose descendants remained Barons. The work has been 
built, a very few items excepted, entirely upon the original authorities, whatever 
their kind. 4. Marriages.—No subject relating to the ancient peerage has probably 
received more careful attention than that of their marriages, nor was it to be expected 
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that any new or important fact could now be discovered respecting them. It was 
none the less essential to examine again all the existing evidence; and that has 
been done, not without a feeling that difficulties here and there remain which can 
never be solved. 5. Heraldry.—The plan of this section of the work has been to give 
a representation of the more ancient armorial bearings, taken from the individual 
peer’s own seal, or from his monument, or at least from some contemporary drawing, 
such as those in that most valuable series in the margin of Matthew Paris’s 
Chronicle, probably the work of his own hand. Another feature is the descrip- 
tion of the arms taken from the oldest blazon that could be found. 6, Persons.— 
A knowledge of the personal appearance of the men who played a conspicuous 
part in the history of our country must always be interesting. An attempt has 
therefore been made in this work to give a series as complete as possible of the early 
representations of the princes and nobles of England. These early representations 
cannot, it is true, be regarded as actual likenesses ; but, as a rule, they may be taken 
to portray in rude fashion, at least the general appearance of the man, probably not 
correct in feature, but very probably so as to cut of hair and garment ; whether 
smooth faced or bearded, or only moustached, and almost certainly so, when he is 
depicted shut up in his helmet. From an early date in the 16th century the supply 
of authentic portraits gradually accumulates, though the pictures of some remarkable 
men are still lacking, and those of some others have come down to us without as much 
warranty as might be desired. The plan followed in this portion of the work has 
been to give a portrait in all cases where it could be procured, for the showing forth 
to some extent of the men of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries ; and then ually 
to diminish the number in proportion as the time was approached when the aspect 
of every distinguished man is made familiar in many ways. 

“In addition to the pictorial representations, contemporary personal descriptions 
have been collected from many quarters, and in some cases several have been 
found relating to the same individual, not seldom taking very different views. 
Estimates of character have been excluded, or only those traits admitted which 
would probably show themselves in the outward demeanour. The signatures of. a 
large number of the peers have also been given, and the collection is as complete 
as it could be made for the 15th and 16th centuries. For those following, no 
name of any consequence is omitted until nearly the present time.’’ 

The succeedivg volume, or volumes, will, we opine, be devoted to the Barons 
proper, z.e., the Barons who have not attained to any higher rank in the peerage, 
and this cannot but be one of the most important divisions, and one that will entail 
on the compiler a greater amount of research than can well be imagined by any- 
one unaccustomed to the work. We shall look with great anxiety for the 
appearance of this portion of the “Official Baronage,” and in the meantime 
earnestly advise our readers to secure the three volumes already issued. No 
public or private library ought to be without them. 

* The Official Baronage of England, showing the Succession, Dignities, and 
Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. With 1600 Illustrations. By James E, 
Doyle. London; Longmans, Green, and Co. Vols. I. to ILI., 4to, 1886, pp. 812, 
770, and 784, 


TWINING’S SYMBOLS AND EMBLEMS OF CHRISTIAN ART.* 


WE are glad to see that after so long a time has elapsed, there is at last given to the 
world a new edition of Louisa Twining’s useful and well illustrated work on this 
subject, and we heartily commend it to the attention of our readers. The emblems, 
some thousand or so in number, arranged on a series of ninety-two plates, are classi- 
fied under the heads of “ The First Person of the Trinity, represented by the Hand ;” 
“The Second Person of the Trinity, represented by the Monogram ;” “ by the Cross ;” 
‘fas the Lamb,” “‘the Lion,” and “the Fish;” “as the Good Shepherd,” ‘as Orpheus,” 
and “as a Youth;” “ The Passion ;” ‘The Resurrection ;” ‘‘ The Ascension ;” ‘ The 
Holy Spirit represented as the Dove;” “The Seven Gifts of ‘the Spirit ;” ‘‘The 
Holy Spirit represented as the Eagle,” and ‘‘in a Human Form ;” ‘‘ The Trinity ;” 
“Subjects of the Old and New Testament;” “The Four Evangelists;’ “The 
—, “The Church ;” ‘‘ Baptism ;” “‘ The Eucharist ;” ‘‘ Death ;” “The Soul ;” 
“The Evil Spirit, as the Serpent, as the Lion and Dragon, and as the Dragon ;” 
“ Hell ;” “the Dove, the Pelican, the Cock, and Peacock ;” “the Vine, Palm, Cypress, 
and Olive ;” ‘‘the Lily; ” ‘‘ the Anchor, Heart, Crown, Banner, Lamp, and Circle; ” 
“the Nimbus ;” and “the Aureole.” These are all fully described in the accom- 
panying text, and authorities are in every case given. It is a useful book of re- 
ference, and will be found valuable in a thousand ways. 

* Symbols and Emblems of Early and Medieval Christian Art. By Louisa 
Twining. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1 vol. cr. 8vo., pp. 220, and 
92 plates. 1885. 
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DICTIONARY OF INITIALS, PSEUDONYMS AND LITERARY 
DISGUISES.* 


WE hail this portly and adwirable volume with feelings of great satisfaction and of 
thankfulness that such a much and long-needed work has at length been completed. 
It will be of immense service to librarians all the world over, and not only to them, 
but to every book collector, literary man, and general reader. The labour attending 
its preparation must have been immense, and the time devoted to it great indeed. The 
= adopted is the most sensible that could have been laid down, and consists in the 

rst place of all the known pseudonyms, initials, or other literary disguises being 
placed in regular alphabetical order in the same way as though they were real names, 
each followed b; the real name of the writer by whom they were adopted, together 
with the title of some representative literary work to which such pseudonym was 
attached ; and in the second part, of the real names of authors, alphabetically arranged, 
with a full list of all the noms-de-plume adopted by each, and biographical and 
bibliographical notices. Thus the work is, in convenience and amplitude of arrange- 
ment, all that could be desired in the way of convenience for reference, and fullness 
of detail in all its parts. Of course, it is not to be expected that any work of its kind 
can by any possibility be rendered complete, and without here and there a blemish. 
Omissions must be expected, and the wonder is that so few occur. We miss from the 
list some well known pseudonyms—for instance, that of the celebrated Dr. John Kitto, 
of “ Biblical Cyclopedia” renown, who wrote much under the nom-de-plume of “The 
Deaf Traveller”—and here and there some other defects, but these do net in the 
least detract from the importance and value of the compiler’s labours, which have 
been herculean. We heartily commend the work as a valuable contribution to 
literature, and as forming a library companion of inestimable importance. 

* Initials and Pseudonyms: a Dictionary of Literary Disguises. By William 
Cushing, B.A. (of the Harvard University Library). London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 188, Fleet Street. 1 vol. imp. 8vo., pp. 604. 1886. 





GOULD’S “MYTHICAL MONSTERS.” * 


THis is in every way, not only a remarkable, but highly important and valuable 
work, and one that will take rank far above most others that have been devoted 
to the subject. Its plan is excellent, and its preparation in every part is charac- 
terised by masterly treatment, a thorough knowledge of the subject, and a power 
of research, condensation, and classification that places its author among the most 
gifted, energetic, and industrious of writers. The volume opens with a well written 
chapter ‘‘On some remarkable Animal Forms,” and is succeeded by others on 
‘Extinction of Species,” and ‘‘ Antiquity of Man.” Then we have equally learned 
chapters on ‘‘The Deluge not a Myth,” and on “ The Translation of Myths between 
the Old and New World.” Next are three exhaustive and admirable chapters devoted 
to “The Dragon,” ‘‘ The Chinese Dragon,” and “The Japanese Dragon,” in which 
every possible care has been taken to collect, arrange, and illustrate, from every 
source, all the information possible to be obtained, and many are the singular 
traditions brought forward. Next is a chapter equally (or perhaps even more) curious 
and interesting, on the ‘‘ Sea Serpent,” in which all the various narratives have been 
brought together,and engravings given of each of the old representations of the 
monster. This is followed by a chapter on the ‘‘ Unicorn,” which, like the others, is 
faultlessly good in every part. The whole work, we repeat, is one of the best yet 
issued, and we shall look for the promised second volume with impatient anxiety. 
One thing alone is wanting to render “ Mythical Monsters” as useful as it ought to 
be, and that isan Index. This is a want that ought to be supplied, and we are sur- 
prised to find a book of its value and importance issued without one. 

* Mythical Monsters. By Charles Gould, B.A. London: W.H. Allen and Co., 
18, Waterloo Place. 1. vol., imp. 8vo., pp. 408. 1886. Illustrated. 





TYNDALE’S PENTATEUCH.* 


It would be impossible to over-rate the importance of this work, or to use too strong 
terms of commendation of the way in which Dr. Momfert has acquitted himself of 
his heavy and laborious task in its preparation ; its issue will indeed be a boon of the 
utmost magnitude to biblical scholars and others on both sides the Atlantic, who will 
thus have before them a work in which nothing is wanting, and on every word of 
which they may with perfect safety rely. The ‘‘ Prologomena,” occupying cxlvi. 
pages, opevs with the best and most carefully written ‘‘ Biographical Notice of 
Tyndale ” yet prepared, and which is worthy of the most careful and thoughtful 
perusal, This is followed by an equally good and important chapter on ‘‘ The 
Writings of William Tyndale, either published with his name or ascribed to him.” 
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Next we have a chapter devoted to ‘‘ The Pentateuch of 1530,” minutely describing 
the Lenox Library copy, and giving with what may be almost called microscopic aceu- 
racy, its features and those of the present and other editions, with photo-engraved 
fac-similes of the types, etc. ; it contains, in fact, the results of a critical examination, 

e by page, and word by word, of the Five Books of Moses as translated by 

'yndale. The entire re-print of these “Five Books” then follows, and it is not too 
much to say that it would be impossible for human skill and human strength and 
energy to have produced anything more satisfactorily, or more accurately than it is. 
Dr. Momfert says in his preface, ‘‘ Like a traveller who at the end of a long and diffi- 
cult voyage has safely reached the haven where he would be, I offer to Almighty 
God the tribute of praise and thanksgiving for the blessings of unbroken health, of 
journeying mercies throughout the progress of this work, and of much kindness from 
friends, old and new, on both sides of the Atlantic, without which it could not have 
been done at all,” and all possessors of his volume, the whole world over, will devoutly 
and heartily join in that thanksgiving, and feel glad at heart that he was spared to 
complete his task. 

* William Tyndale’s Five Books of Moses, called the Pentateuch, being a 
verbatim re-print of the edition o MCCCOCCXXX. Compared with Tyndale’s 
Genesis of 1534, and the Pentateuch of the —- Luther, and Matthews’ Bible, 
with various Collations and Prologomena. By the Rev. J. D. Momfert, D.D. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 


Limited. 1 vol., Royal 8vo., pp. cxlvi. and 636 [1885.] With photo-engraved 
illustrations. 





CUDWORTH’S “RAMBLES ROUND HORTON.”* 

THIS carefully printed and in every way satisfactory volume is one of the most 
interesting of late additions to the topographical literature of Yorkshire, and does 
the highest credit to its compiler, who we perceive is already known as the author of 
“Round about Bradford” and “ Historical Notes on the Bradford Corporation.” 
The present work is, however, enough of itself to prove that its author is a man of no 
mean attainments, and of great power of research. His word-pictures of the old- 
world habits, occupations, labours, and surroundings of the inhabitants of the district 
are graphic in the extreme, and put together, in all their minute details, with pre- 
Raphaelite nicety and accuracy. Speaking, for instance, of the ‘‘Good Old Times” 
of the Hortonians, he says :— 

‘*We have, however, to deal with a period long anterior to this present age of 
school boards, commercial activity, and cheap bread, to a time when the two hamlets 
of Horton had undergone little change in their appearance for generations, with 
exception of the erection now and again of an additional barn to receive the produce 
from a gradually extended cultivation of the surrounding uplands, or the rearing of 
a few one-storeyed dwellings for the young married men or labourers employed. At 
that time the processes of farming and of manufacturing, whether of cloth or other 
fabrics, went hand in hand—in one case the employers being styled ‘clothiers’ and 
in the other ‘stuff makers.’ These manufacturers, as they may be termed, generally 
farmed their own smali estates, and occupied themselves and their families alter- 
nately with the mixed labour of tilling their limited acres and in combing, spinning, 
carding, and weaving. In a large measure these old-time ‘manufacturers’ spent a 
life of happiness oa ended their days in honourable ease. Their indoor labours 
were at their own firesides ; “ had no factory bell to obey ; if so disposed (which 
was not often the case) they could lie in bed an extra hour in the morning or take a 
stroll during the daytime, and while the father and his sons were engaged in sorting, 
combing, or weaving, the matronly dame and her daughters under her care and eye 
were busily engaged in spinning and reeling. 

“A pleasant picture this, but as time went on and the process of manufacture 
extended to a class who were not ‘master men’ but were employed by others, the 
conditions of life were not of a character quite so pleasant as those described. Old 
Hortonians tell of a time when wool was brought about once a month from Leeds and 
other places to Horton, Clayton, Allerton, and other villages in Bradforddale to be 
canted, combed, and spun, the day of the arrival being held in festive celebrations, 
as on those occasions a ‘drop o’ short’ generally found its way into the villages. In 
summer-time the women took out their spinning wheels to the village green and upon 
the hillsides, which then were waste lands abounding with yellow furze and purple 
heather, interspersed with huge boulders. When the women had got a pound of 
wool from a neighbouring farmer it was spun into ‘‘ cops,” then reeled into hanks 
and carried back to ‘ t’maister,’ who gave it out in the hank to the hand-loom weaver, 
who in turn had to spin it on tu bobbins before weaving. A girl of fourteen or fifteen 
years would spin about ten hanks a day, which would amount to less than sixpence. 
Nearly every farmer had a comb-pot and employed a comber or two; if he was the 
possessor of a ‘pot o’ four’ and a pair of looms he was in a large way of business. 
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The class of goods made were called ‘calimancoes,’ and were from 16in. to 19in. 
broad, the weaver throwing the shuttle with one hand, catching it with the other, and 
throwing it back again. The warp and the weft at that time were rougher than the 
roughest spun yarn of the present day. As a consequence, oor | long hairs pro- 
truded from the piece when completed, and these were removed by the process of 
singeing, performed by a man who went about with a piece of wood about the breadth 
of the warp, in which candles were placed at intervals. 

‘As the processes of manufacture were of the most primitive kind, so were the 
habits of the people living in those times. Generally speaking, their dwellings were 
of a mean description, consisting of one storey and one room, for which a rental of 
from 30s. to 40s. a year was paid, There were no weekly tenants in those days. The 
furniture of these cottages generally consisted of a pair of looms, a bobbin-wheel, a 
half-headed turn-up bedstead, the bed itself being made of chaff; a round table 
standing on three legs, a few turned, unpainted chairs, an old chest, and a cradle. 
Very few indeed were possessed of a clock of any kind, or even of a chest of drawers, 
and as the capacity of the cottage precluded the possibility of a second bedstead, it 
not unfrequently happened that the master of the house had two of his olive branches 
at his head and two at his feet while endeavouring to seek repose after the labours of 
the day! Where, it might be asked, were the comforts of the ‘ good old times,’ as 
compared with those enjoyed at present? In process of time the cotton industry 
was introduced into Horton, and mills were erected specially for its manufacture, 
but the conditions of life of the operatives were little if at all the better for the 
introduction. It was nothing unusual for the cotton mills to commence at five 
o’clock in the morning and go on till eight at night, or any length of time that the 
masters chose to work them, as there was no limitation of hours. There was no 
setting off to Morecambe or the seaside then on Saturday afternoons, for the piece 
was to hook and ‘pike’ before it could be paid for; then probably the wife had a 
jorum of clothes to wash or the baking to do for family use. 

** Nor were the ‘ good old times’ much to boast of in respect to food and living. 
The former was of the meanest description, consisting of oatmeal porridge and milk 
for breakfast ; for dinner, potatoes and a bit of bacon fried together, with a piece of 
oat or ‘ haver’ cake dip in the fat fora relish. An ounce of tea, which cost six- 
pence, served for a week, and if that failed, mint and herbs were called into requisi- 
tion. Butter was only present on the table on Sundays. Flour and wheat bread 
were luxuries seen on particular occasions only in a working man’s cottage. The 
former was seven shillings a stone, and if a large family could afford to exchange a 
gold piece for a stone of flour they did well. Almost every household had its ‘ milk- 
stick,’ upon which notches were cut after each delivery—a most ingenious preventive 
of fraud, as there was no fear of the customer adding a notch, and he could not take 
one off ! Tradition has it that at one time there was only one oven in Great Horton, 
and only one spoon for a neighbourhood, but tradition in this case is probably in 
excess of truth. It is certain, however, that porridge spoons did duty for both knives 
and forks, and so highly prized were they that within recent times a youth has been 
known to carry his spoon all day long stuck in one of the button-holes of his jacket ! 
As to dress, a dyed cotton gown or lincey wolsey bedgown, and white calico ‘ brats’ 
for Sundays, sufficed for the women; while the men were proud indeed if they 
secured a piece of cloth for a coat twice in a score years. 

‘*The phraseology and mode of address of Hortonians of the past receive some 
illustration in the response once made to an exclamation of one of the ‘ Horton 
Amateurs’ (a noted body of Thespians years ago), who in the course of a stage 
speech was called upon to inquire, ‘Who am I?’ ‘Whah,’ exclaimed one of the 
audience, ‘thar’t one o’ Robin o’ Jack’s lot for sewer!’ ‘Ihe refinements of modern 
8 lh, however, are fast exerting an influence in Horton, making sad havoc with 

e mother tongue, but occasionally an unguarded native may be heard referring to 
a neighbour as ‘ one o’ Bill o’ Sam’s,’ or some equivalent form of expression.” 

The volume is nicely illustrated by plates and engravings worked into the text. 
Of these illustrations we are enabled, through the courtesy of Mr. Cudworth, to 
reproduce two for our readers’ gratification. These are, a view of ‘‘ The Old Skin- 
house on the Manchester Road” and the highly picturesque Tower entrance of 
** Horton Hall.” Of the first of these, ‘‘The Skinhouse,” the author thus speaks— 
“ Beyond the toll-bar there is no object calling for special reference except the old 
Skinhouse, situa’e near to Albion Mill, one of the few homesteads of the seventeenth 
century remaining in this part of Horton. Above the entrance are the initials 


| any | and the date 1660. The old Skinhouse is typical of the period when 
the early stuffmakers of Bradford farmed their own small estates, occupying them- 


selves and their families alternately with the mixed labour of weaving and combing, 
and tilling the land. Of this class in the middle of last century was Jacob Hudson, 
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woolcomber. He was a man of industry and frugal habits, and in those virtues his 
sober-minded wife Grace joined. She “jigged” and he “straightened ” until in the 
course of a few years, by investing his savings in small parcels of wool, and working 
them into tops, he was enabled to accomplish the grand object of his heart—the 

urchase of an estate of land, and accordingly bought and afterwards resided at the 
Shicheus estate, consisting of a farmhouse and twenty-two acres of land. 

“Jacob Hudson was a singular character in many respects. He was a regular 
attendant at the old Presbyterian Chapel, ay Lane, and a very worthy man, but 
he mage lacked a forgiving disposition, for we are told that on one occasion a 
member of the congregation gave him some causeof offence, and he declared that 
henceforth he would not sit in the same building with him. Jacob went regularly 
= chapel, - he never sat down init. His remains, with those of his wife, lie in the 
chapel yard. 

**Old Jacob, in making his will in 1772, did not forget that his wife had greatly 
contributed to the getting of the estate, and determined (as they had no children) 
that her relations should join with his in the benefit of it. He accordingly deter- 
mined that what had been gathered so hardly and come into the family so slowly 
should never depart from it, Calling in an old lawyer named Brogden (father of the 
last Mr. Brogden, of Bradford), they concocted what they conceived would bind it in 
the family to all eternity. Jacob gave to each of nineteen persons (his relatives) 
and their heirs sums varying from £1 to £6 a year out of the rents and profits of the 
estate for ever, an arrangement which was never to be altered. 

‘* But the law abhors what old Jacob loved—namely, perpetuities, or keeping an 
estate in the same family for ever—and the will was therefore soon pronounced to be 
in that particular defective. As, however, he had so bound it that it could not be 
sold, the estate still remained in the same families, although the parties entitled to 
the rents had, through very numerous descents, increased toa great number. Some 
of them only received out of the estate a few shillings a year. The estate was well 
adapted for building sites. It was therefore resolved by the parties entitled to it, as 
the only course for loosing old Jacob’s bonds, that application should be made to 
Parliament for an Act to enable them to sell it. The application was made in 1848, 
and an Act obtained at great expense enabling them to sell the property and divide 
the So being probably the first private estate bill ever solicited from 
Bradford.” 

Of the next, Horton Hall, it will be sufficient to say that it was the seat of the 
family of Sharp for many generations, and was rebuilt either by Abraham Sharp, the 
eminent mathematician, or his brother Thomas. The tower shown on the engraving 
“was used by Abraham Sharp for his observatory, from whence his observations of 
the heavens were taken. The room known as Abraham Sharp’s study had an internal 
railing, with a door and slide window, through which, it was said, meals were served 
to him while engaged in his studies. The railing was some years ago taken down to 
fit the room for use. The chamber over the washhouse outside was his workshop, and 
in the window are the original pieces of wood to which Sharp’s lathe was attached.” 
He was born in 1651; became an assistant to Flamsteed at the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory ; returned to Horton in 1694; and died in 1742, aged 91. 

We repeat that Mr. Cudworth’s volume is full of interest, and in every way worthy 
of his skill as a compiler, and of the locality to whose history it is devoted. 

* Rambles Round Horton: Historical, Topographical, and Descriptive. By 
Wm. Cudworth. Bradford: Thos. Brear & Co. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 246. 1886. 
Illustrated. 


A NEW HISTORY OF DONCASTER. 


WE are glad to hear that the ex-Mayor of the borough, Mr. John Tomlinson, who, in 
1882, issued the “ Level of Hatfield Chace and Parts Adjacent,” is now preparing for 
the press a history of Doncaster from the Roman occupation to the present time. 
His researches towards this object have extended over many years, certain rare 
manuscript collections, and especially the muniments of the Doncaster Corporation, 
having been mapey | put under contribution. The book will be well illustrated 


The preparation of the work conld not be in better bands, and we wish its author 
every possible success. We shall look anxiously for its appearance, and commend it 
to all our readers. 


ESSAYS ON THE STUDY OF FOLK-SONGS.* 


THE Countess Evelyn Martinengo-Cesaresco in the volume before us, just issued by 
Mr. George Redway, has shown herself a thorough master of her subject, and has 
produced a work at once readable, entertaining, valuable, and instructive, and one 
that will be a boon to all students of Folk-Lore and to the general reader. Her 
Introduction is one of the cleverest and most satisfactory essays on the general sub- 
ject ever penned, and is followed by an immense mass of matter arranged under the 
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heads of “The Inspiration of Death in Folk-Poetry,” “Nature in Folk-Songs,” 
* Armenian Folk-Songs,” “ Venetian Folk-Songs,” “ Sicilian Folk-Songs,” ‘* Greek 
Songs of Calabria,” ‘ Folk-Songs of Provence,” “The White Paternoster,” “The 
Diffusion of Ballads,” “Songs for the Rite of May,” “ The Idea of Fate in Southern 
Traditions,” “ Folk-Lullabies,” and “ Folk-Dirges.” Each one of these Essays is 
admirably written, and it would be difficult indeed to find any book the interest of 
which is more absorbingly kept up, or from which more knowledge and entertain- 
ment can at one and the same time be picked up. We long to give quotations, but 
must defer them for want of space. One short extract, however, we must give, for 
the information of ‘‘ breach of promise” people in our own country. In Venice, as in 
other places, we are told betrothed lovers sometimes ‘‘ manage to fall out beyond any 
hopes of falling in again! If it is the youth’s fault that the match is broken off, all 
his presents remain in the girl’s undisputed possession ; if the girl is to blame, she 
must send back the segn [engagement ring] and all else that she has received. It is 
said that in some districts of Venetia the young man keeps an accurate account of 
whatever he spends on behalf of his betrothed, and in the case of her growing tired 
of him, she has to pay double the sum total, besides defraying the cost incurred by 
the hours he has sacrificed to her, and the boots he has worn out in the course of 
his visits.” 

* Essays on the Study of Folk-Songs. By the Countess Evelyn Martinengo- 
Cesaresco. London: George Redway, York Street, Covent Garden. 1 vol. cr. 8vo., 
pp. 896. 1886. 


THE MUNICIPAL RECORDS OF BATH, 1189 to 1604.* 


FOLLOWING in the wake of the admirable two-volume work on the Corporation 
Records of Nottingham, undertaken at the cost of the Corporation of that ancient 
and spirited borough; and the excellent volume on the Charters of Chesterfield, 
prepared at the cost of the then Mayor of the borough, Mr. Alderman Gee, we have 
now before us a much needed, valuable, and highly interesting book, devoted toa 
consideration of the Municipal Records of the City of Bath ; and to it we desire to 
call special attention. 

Its compilers, Messrs. Austin J. King and B. H. Watts, are perhaps the two men of 
all others in the locality best qualified for the task they have undertaken, and the 
have had every possible facility afforded them for the purpose by the Town Council 
of the City. That they have acquitted themselves most creditably in their task, in 
the lines they have laid down, is evident in every page of the book. That those lines 
are not what we should ourselves have laid down, or recommended, is true; and we 
regret a different plan’ was not adopted ; but the line being laid down, it has been 
cleverly adhered to, and satisfactorily accomplished. What we mean is simply this 
—that instead of merely telling us of what the general headings and provisions of the 
various Charters consist, and giving us, in fact, an abstract of their contents as the 
compilers cleverly enough do, we should infinitely have preferred (even if they had 
been given by way of appendix), the entire text of the Charters themselves being 
given in extenso. This, which is always the wisest and best plan, enables students of 
history, and all who have occasion to refer to them, to see the actual wording of each 
document, and thus be able, by putting their own enlightened construction upon 
them, to quote or use them for any purposes that may from time to time be needful. 
To be told that of the Charter of Henry III., “ This Charter was what is termed an 
‘ Inspeximus.’ It states that the King had read the Charter of Richard, and con- 
tinues :—We, therefore, holding this said quittance and freedom of our uncle the said 
King granted to our said citizens of Bath to be right and pleasing to us the same for 
us and our heirs grant and confirm,” is not enough for us. We want, so do all who 
are used to historical investigation and enquiry, the full text of the charter itself, 
with all its provisions and every other particular that can be procured regarding it. 
In saying this, we do not wish to detract from the value and excellence of 
Messrs. King and Watts’s work; we only wish that their admirable summary had 
been supplemented by the printing of the charters themselves. 

The plates consist of a splendidly executed facsimile of the Charter of the 7th 
Richard [., and of the City and Mayoral Seals. To these we give unqualified praise. 
They are all that could possibly be desired. The latter consists of the earliest 
Mayoral Seal in use down to 1330; the next Mayoral Seal in use in 1380; the City 
Seal in use in 1319, and still used ; the Mayoral Seal used down to about 1770; and 
the present Mayor’s Seal. Of these, however, the book lacks any proper description. 

We await with anxiety the next, and concluding volume of this excellent work, in 
which an index is promised, and, on its appearance shall again refer to its usefulness 
and admirable character. 

* The Municipal Records of Bath, 1189 to 1604. By Austin J. King and B. H. 
Watts. London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. ath: James Davies, Grand 
Pump Room Library. 1 vol., 4to. (1885.) 
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RYE’S “HISTORY OF NORFOLK.” * 


THE handsome, and in every way commendable volume before us, is the first of a 
“ New Series of County Histories,” projected by Mr. Elliot Stock, and intended to be 
issued at intervals by him. The preparation of this, the first of the series, was wisely 
entrusted to Mr. Walter Rye, the editor of the ‘‘ Norfolk es Miscellany,” 
and whose name is familiar to all readers as that of a reliable and pains-taking 
writer. His present work is one that does him great credit, and gives him a fresh 
claim, not only on the county of Norfolk and upon Norfolk men, but upon topo- 
graphers in any _ of the kingdom. It is not a “‘ County History ” in the sense 
usually understood by that term, nor is it a a of the district, parochial or 
otherwise; but is, in fact, a series of narrative sketches, pleasantly and chattily 
written, containing a vast amount of valuable, useful, and original matter, conveyed 
in a style at once pleasing and instructive. First we have a chapter upon “ Norfolk 
before the Normans,” sub-divided under headings of “‘ The Aborigines ; ” the “‘ Earlier 
Danes ; ” “ Who brought in the terminations ‘ingham ’ and ‘ington’ ?” the “Romans;” 
the “Saxons ;” and the “‘ Pirate Danes.” Next is ‘‘The Norman Conquest—the 
Chief Grantees, and how they died out; Existing Norman Names; and Fictitious 
Norman Pedigrees.” Next, ‘‘ Results of the Conquest—Castle Building ; Growth of 
the Monasteries ; and the Overstock of Churches.” The remaining chapters being 
devoted to ‘‘ Persecutions and Risings;” ‘‘ The Norfolk of Elizabeth ;” ‘‘ Norfolk’s 
Part in the Eastern Association ;” ‘‘ Our Later History ;” ‘‘ The Old Peasant Life ; ” 
“The Gentler Life;” ‘‘ The Town Life;” “The Monks and the Friars;” “ The 
Parsons and their Churches ;” ‘‘ The Towns;” ‘‘ The Watering Places and Coast- 
Line ;”’ “ The Broads and Marshes ;” “ The Superstitions, Folk-lore, and Dialect ” of 
the county. The whole work is, as we have said, an and pleasantly written, and 
cannot but be highly acceptable to readers of all classes. If the remainder of the series 
of “ County Histories” are equal to this, they will form a new and good feature in 
that class of literature. The volume is issued in admirable style by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

* Popular County Histories. History of Norfolk. By Walter Rye. London: 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 1 vol., 8vo,, pp. 316 (1885.) 


A HISTORY OF DEVONSHIRE. 


SINCE these pages containing the notice of Mr. Walter Rye’s admirable ‘‘ History of 
Norfolk ” were in type, we have received the second of the series of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
“Popular County Histories”—that of Devonshire, by Mr. R. N. Worth—and we 
withdraw some other matter to make room for these few lines regarding it. It is in 
Segre enn | paper, binding, and general style—a worthy successor to the 

orfolk, but the matter is vastly inferior, and the author’s name is not sufficient to 
carry the weight that ought to attach to the history of so important a county. Like 
a former work of his, it does not appear (judging from the introduction) to have been 
prepared in that spirit of fairness that one likes to see adopted in all classes of 
writing. It is, however, a pleasantly written book, and contains a good deal of 
interesting information conveyed in an agreeable manner. 





THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY—ARCHZOLOGY. Parr I. 


THE new volume to this most useful series of compilations from that grand store- 
house of knowledge, the Gentleman’s Magazine, is edited by Mr. G. L. Gomme, 
F.S.A., and devoted to “ Archwology,” under the sub-divisions of “‘ Geologic and 
Pre-historic Remains,” “Early Historic Remains,” ‘‘Sepulchral Remains,” and 
‘‘Encampments, Earthworks, &c.,’”’ each of these divisions being again classified under 
more minute headings, and rendered easy of reference by an Index. We have before 
spoken of the great ability of this series of Gentleman's Magazine cullings, and need 
only now add that the present volume is all that one could desire it to be, and does 
the highest credit to its compiler, than whom no living man is more competent for 
the task. With regard to the Index, however, we venture to throw out a hint that 
its value would be increased an hundredfold if it were made more full, and the 
occurrence of names more carefully noted. 


THE PLEASURES OF A BOOKWORM.* 


Tuts is a remarkable little hook—remarkable for the quaintness of its style, the 
ease and flow of its language, the beauty of its expressions, and the charming way 
in which it is put before the reader. We say to our friends, “ Secure this book, and 
read it through, for assuredly you will find no other that will please you so well or 
from which you will rise with more pleasure.” It is a delightful compilation from 
nats to end, and thanks without bound and unstinted are due to its clever 
author. 

* The Pleasures of a Bookworm. By J. Roger Lees. London : Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row, 1886. 
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Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


SINGULAR DISCOVERY OF COINS NEAR BOWNESS-ON-SOLWAY. 
Mr. R. S. Frreuson, F.S.A., of Carlisle, writes as follows :—Some two months ago 
Mr. Wills, a farmer at Bowness-on-Solway, was walking on the road between that 
place and Wigton, when at a distance of about one and a-half miles from Bowness he 
picked up a silver coin; a yard further on he picked np anoher; at a 
similar interval he picked 7 a third, and so on until he had picked 
up twenty-two, which, when he found them, were lying in a nearly straight 
line with intervals of about a yard between each coin. Five of these coins 
were given by the finder to a jeweller in Carlisle who submitted them to me. Three 
of them are silver pennies of Edward, with mint mark of a cross with lines at the 
ends, thus my. On the obverse is the legend, 4%. EDW R ANGL DNS HYB: on the 
reverse CIVITAS LONDON. One of them differs from the other two in having two smal! 
pellets on the king’s breast, and a pellet before the word LONDON. The remaining 
two are silver pennies of Alexander III. of Scotland. On the obverse is sj ALEXANDER 
DEI GRA: on the reverse, REX SCOTORVM %. They are both of the long cross type, 
but one has a mullet in each angle of the cross ; on the other, for two of the mullets, 
are substituted two six-pointed stars. I have endeavoured, but vainly, to see the 
other seventeen coins, but I am told they are all like the five I have seen. From the 
position in which the coius were found, Mr. Wills supposed they had dropped out of 
a hole in a pocket ; and I was inclined to think some one had found a large hoard and 
had lost some of them as he carried them to Wigton to sell. Diligent enquiry failed 
to find any such person, or any jeweller who had purchased such coins. But I learnt 
subsequently from Mr. Wills that half-an-hour before he found the coins a cart had 
panel up the road laden with sand and gravel from the sea-beach. I think the 
coins must have been dug up on the beach, thrown into the cart, and have slipped 
out over the cart-tail. 

** Bowness-on-Solway is near to Burgh Marsh, on which Edward I. died. While 
making enquiries about Mr. Wills’s find, a jeweller confided to me that some twenty- 
five years ago his father purchased several pounds weight of silver pennies of Edward 
the First found on Burgh Marsh, and melted them !” 





A NOTE ON THE FAMILY OF COTTON, OF ETWALL, Co. DERBY; 
AND OF BELLAPORT, Co. SALOP. 


Str Rowand Corton, who was nephew of Sir Ailen Cotton, Lord Mayor of London, 
was ninth in direct male descent from Roger de Coton, of Coton, in the chapelry of 
Edstaston, near Wem. He was a pupil of that famous Shropshire schular, Hugh 
Broughton. He was sheriff of Shropshire in 1617, and full details of his pedigree 
are given in “ Blakeway’s Sheriffs of Shropshire,” page 104. The learned br. John 
Lightfoot, who wrote an eulogium upon Sir Rowland Cotton had his first cure 
at Norton-in-Hales, in which parish Bellaport is situated, and he became an intimate 
friend of the Cotton family. When » | the desire of his uncle, Sir Allen Cotton, 
Rowland went to reside in London, Dr. Lightfoot also left Norton-in-Hales to 
settle at Hornsey. Sir Rowland Cotton, who was twice married but left no 
issue, was buried at Norton-in-Hales. The family estates were centered in his 
brother, William Cotton, of Etwall, Derbyshire. Some genealogists show this 
Shropshire worthy to be of the same family as the Cottons, of Combermere, now 
ennobled. 

The testimony of Dr. Lightfoot to the worth and learning of Sir Rowland Cotton is 
confirmed by a scarce little book of elegies from the pen of Thomas Randolph, the 
adopted son of Ben Jonson. It is entitled “Parentalia Rolando Cottono, 4to, 1635,” 
from which I extract the following :— 

An Elegy on the Death of that renowned and Noble Knight Sir Rowland Cotton 
of Bellaport in Shropshire. 


Rich as was Cotton’s worth I wish each line 
And every verse [ breathe like him a mine, 
That by his virtues might created be 

A new strange miracle, wealth in poetry, 
But that invention cannot sure be poor, 
That but relates a part of his large store. 
His youth began as when the sun doth rise 
Without a cloud and clearly trots the skies, 
And whereas other youths commended be, 
From conceiv’d hopes his was maturity. 
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Where other springs boasts blossoms fairly blown, 

His was a harvest and had fruits full-grown ; 

So that he seemed a Nestor here to reign 

In wisdom, Aison-like, turn’d young again. 
About a hundred more lines follow, in which reference is made to the close friendship 
existing between Sir Rowland Cotton and Henry Prince of Wales, son of James I, 
who died in 1612, and Randolph relates how ‘ 

When great Henry did his maxims bear, 

He wore him as a jewel in his ear. 


The elegy also refers to Sir Rowland’s intimate acquaintance with the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, and concludes in an exhortation to the bereaved widow— 

Nor grieve because he left you not a son 

To image Cotton forth, now he is gone ; 

For it had been a wrong to his great name, 

To have lived in anything but fame. 
This rare little quarto contains also a poetical address ‘‘ To the virtuous and noble 
Lady, the Lady Cotton,” lamenting the death of Sir Rowland, which concludes with 
the lines— 

But since with him the learned tongues are gone, 

Necessity here makes us use our own, 

Read in his praise your own—you cannot miss, 

For he was but our wonder—you were his. 

Of what family this “ virtuous and noble lady ” came I cannot trace, and shall be 
glad of information. Randolph’s tribute to his friend’s many virtues concludes with 
the following lines on Sir Rowland Cotton’s dying words :— 

In Pias Cottoni Ejaculationes pauld ante Obitum. 
Nostis quanta fuit nostra facundia Vitsw 
At nostra Mortis (credite) major erat. 
Quanta utriusque fuit vultis cognoscere posset 
Illa movere Homines, ista movere Deum. 
It is not unlikely that Randolph was at some time a tutor or retainer of the Cottons 
of Bellaport. He was a Sussex man, and the son of a steward of the Zouch estates ; 


but in many plays and poems which he wrote there are frequent passages from which 
it may be inferred that he was acquainted with Shropshire and the Welsh —. 
R. A. 





FUNERAL GARLANDS AT ASTLEY ABBOTS, SHROPSHIRE. 


In the first volume of the “ Tue Retiquary” [1860] a lengthy and illustrated article 
upon “ Funeral Garlands” was given by Mr. Jewitt, and on several subsequent 
occasions further notes upon them have appeared in different volumes. The following 
note, by Mr. Hubert Smith, regarding an example preserved in Astley Abbots 
Church, is interesting as supplementing those notices. In “ Bagshaw’s Shropshire 
Directory,” for 1851, are the following words :—‘‘ Upon a garland suspended from 
the sounding board hangs a pair of white kid gloves, and from an inscription we 
learn that Henry Phillips died in 1707, when presenting himself at the altar to be 
married. The lady to whom he was about to be united survived him but a short 
riod.”” The sounding board in question was removed, I believe, some years ago, aud 
with it the garland. The “ Lover’s Garland,” referred to as once being in the Church 
of Astley Abbots, near Bridgnorth, is still there, but now at one corner of the north 
aisle. Miss Burn’s interesting work, entitled “Shropshire Folk Lore,” part IL., 
page 311, will be found full particulars and description of this “‘ Lovers’ Garland,” 
which is noticed amongst other instances in this county, carefully collected and 
recorded in her valuable work, of which only two parts are yet issued. It is a sad 
memorial to perpetuate the remembrance of the death of Miss Hanna Phillips, on the 
eve of her marriage at Astley Abbots. The Phillips family then ranked amongst the 
gentry of the parish, residing in an old and picturesque-looking timbered house near 
their parish church of St. Calixtus, on their own estate, which was some years since 
sold by the Phillips family, and now, with additions in keeping with the black and 
white timbered style of house, is the pleasant residence of Mrs. George Pritchard. 
Miss Burns has a foot-note to her particulars, which shows the trouble she has taken 
to be correct, and from which I quote the following :—“ The — register records 
. the burial of ‘ Hanna, daughter of Mr. Richard Phillips, and h, his wife, on the 
12th of May, 1707.’ I owe these particulars to the courtesy of the present incumbent, 
the Rev. J. C. B. W. Warwick, who, on the 2nd of September, 1884, made a careful 
examination both of the garland and the register for the purposes of the present 


work,” 
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DISCOVERY OF A STONE COFFIN AT COTTESBROOKE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


THE Rev. Vernon Edlin writes to the Editor as follows:—“I am in charge of this 
parish for a time. When we were digging a grave we came across a stone coftin just 
under the soil. The lid was crushed just by the feet, which displayed the bones. I 
would not let the man, disturb the other part. It was not dove-tailed or joined in 
any way, square cornered and edges, and cut out of a solid block. I have not ascer- 
tained yet te what age it belongs. The stone was in as good preservation as when 
put in the earth. There are evidently more, for the man came across one other, as 
he could not proceed with the first, Yours faithfully, 
Cottesbrooke, Northamptonshire, VERNON EDLin.” 
March 16, 1886. 


A CURIOUS FUNERAL AT CHORLEY IN 1885. 


WE quote the following from a newspaper of October 22, 1885. It describes a funeral 
that there took place, according to the will of the deceased, at Chorley, in 
Lancashire :—‘‘ There have been few interments of a more singular character than 
that of a Lancashire man named William Harrison, aged 82 years. The deceased was 
a retired butcher and horse dealer at Chorley, and for many years past had been 
most eccentric, as may be seen from the following provisions of his will :—‘ That m 

coffin be made of vak and furnished with brass handles and plate, but no black 
allowed on; my crooked stick to be put in my coffin beside my right hand ; ‘i 
that the hearse shall have glass sides, but no feathers or plumes, and to be driven by 
four grey horses; that no mourning coaches be allowed to follow, but shandries and 
carts may be used; that neither sons nor daughters, vor any relatives nor friends, 
to follow me to the grave in black clothes; that my relatives and friends, immediately 
after the funeral, must get something to eat and drink at Blackrod; that 10lb. of 
sweets be given to the children of Blackrod; that when my relatives and friends who 
have attended the funeral have returned to Chorley all must have as much refresh- 
ment as they can eat and drink; and that 20lb. of sweets be given to my grand- 
children at Chorley.’ These instructions were generally carried out to the letter, 
and great excitement was occasioned at Chorley and Blackrod—thousands of people 
lining the roads. Upwards of thirty carts with grey or bay horses followed the 





hearse, and the refreshments at Blackrod and Chorley were dispensed ad libitum.” 





SINGULAR SUPERSTITION. 


A Newnaven despatch to a New York paper says:—In the Roman Catholic 
Cemetery, in Birmingham, early on the morning of the 18th ult., four middle-aged 
women and two men, the latter armed with spades and picks, entered by the side 
gate and halted in front of a newly-made grave. The men set to work, while the 
women wept, and opened the grave and hauled a coffin up. The lid was taken off, 
and the remains of a beautiful young girl were revealed. She was the daughter of 
one of the women, and the mother shrieked loudly when she saw the corpse. The 
men stood aside, and the four women bent over the coffin, and deft fingers went 
rapidly through the girl’s hair and shroud, and all the pins that could be found on 
the remains were removed. Then a needle and thread were procured, and the 
shroud and hair sewn back into their places. The lid was then screwed back on the 
coffin, and the remains again lowered into the grave, which was at once filled up. 
Tt was learned that the women were of a very superstitious nature, and that they 
believed that if a vorpse is buried with a shroud pinned up, instead of sewn, the 
soul will be confined to the grave for eternity, and the persons guilty of the mistake 
will be haunted till death by the ghost of the victim. A mistake was made in this 
case, and one of the women claims that she had seen the ghost for two or three 
nights successively, and she could stand it no longer; so she got the other women 
together, and between them they hired the men to disinter the body. The ghost 
has not been seen since. 





DEATH. 


On Thursday, March 4th, at “The Hollies,” Duffield, near 
Derby, ELIZABETH JEWITT, the truly loved and nobly loving 
wife of Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., etc. Daughter of the late 
Mr. Isaac Sage, of Derby and Bath ; she was born on the 6th 
of March, 1820; whee 4 on the 25th of Deeember, 1838; and 
died at ‘“‘The Hollies,” Duffield, March 4th, 1886. Buried 
at Winster, March 9th, 1886. 

















in Slemoriam. 
LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F:S.A., 
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